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ZELDA’S  FORTUNE.  j 

BOOK  III.  OFF  THE  STAGE.  j 

CHAPTER  XVI.  CUP  AND  LIP.  | 

I  OPENED  the  door,  and  found  my¬ 
self  face  to  face  with  Claudia  Brandt. 
Carol  had  not  warned  me  of  the  name 
of  the  patient  to  whom  he  had  called 
me  in  so  suddenly.  Had  I  been 
warned  —  such  was  the  weakness  of 
my  heart  in  those  days — I  almost 
doubt  whether  I  should  have  obeyed 
the  summons.  There  were  twenty 
other  surgeons  close  at  hand,  without 
my  intruding  where  my  presence  could 
lead  to  no  good  and  might  lead  to  much 
harm.  As  things  were,  however,  I  had 
no  occasion  to  collect  myself  —  her 
own  obvious  self-forgetfulness  removed 
all  conscious  embarrassment  from  a 
meeting  that  must  have  been  as  little 
expected  by  her  as  by  me.  Whatever 
we  had  been,  whatever  we  might  be 
hereafter,  we  were  now  strangers  — 
she  was  only  the  daughter,  I  only  the 
physician.  And  for  my  own  part,  I 
was  by  this  time  so  accustomed  to  the 
caprices  of  Fate  as  to  be  simply 
startled  for  a  moment  without  being 
really  surprised.  As  for  her,  her  eyes 
spoke  only  of  her  father,  and  of  ap¬ 
peal  to  one  who  had  once  helped  her 
in  an  emergency,  and  who  therefore 
might  help  her  again.  I  knew  that 
looK  of  trust  well,  and  it  spoke  to  me 
clearly  though  she  spoke  no  word. 
She  only  pointed  to  the  arm-chair  by 
the  grate,  in  which  lay  he  whom 
had  last  seen  in  the  fulness  of  health 
and  vigor.  I  wasted  09  time  or  effort 
in  attempting  to  speak,  but  went 
straight  to  Mr.  Brandt’s  side,  followed 
by  her. 

The  case  was  critical.  I  threw  my¬ 
self  into  it,  nor  was  it  till  everything  I 
could  think  of  had  been  carried  out 
that  I  at  last  turned  to  Claudia  and 
spoke  to  her  —  for  the  first  time  since 
we  had  promised  to  be  all  in  all  to  one 
another  for  our  whole  life  long.  How 
unutterably  strange  it  seemed  —  to 
have  parted  from  ner  with  a  kiss  of 
love,  and  to  have  to  meet  her,  in  the 
depth  of  her  suffering,  with  colder  and 
more  formal  speech  than  I  should  have 
addressed  to  the  most  utter  stranger 
who  chanced  to  have  need  of  me  I 
But  it  was  all  over  now,  and  nothing 
was  left  but  to  make  this  parting  the 
very  last,  and  so  to  speak  and  act 


that  it  might  clearly  declare  itself  to 
be  the  very  end. 

“  I  have  been  doing  everything. 
Miss  Brandt.  I  will  come  again  in  an 
hour’s  time;  but  I  suppose  you  have 
a  medical  attendant  wno  understands 
Mr.  Brandt’s  general  condition  better 
than  I  ?  I  would  have  made  you  send 
for  him  sooner,  but  time  was  too  pre¬ 
cious  to  think  of  etiquette.  However, 
you  had  better  send  for  him  now,  and 
I  will  meet  him  and  explain.” 

“  And  ?  ”  —  she  began  to  ask  trem¬ 
blingly. 

“No,  he  will  not  die,  with  proper 
care.  It  was  a  second  stroke,  and  it 
ought  not  to  kill.”  I  thought  myself 
hardened,  but  the  look  of  her  anxious 
face  pierced  me  through  and  through. 

I  had  seen  many  a  face  as  anxious  be¬ 
side  many  siek-beds,  and  here,  as  else¬ 
where,  I  was  only  the  doctor  who  had 
been  sent  for  in  an  accidental  emer¬ 
gency.  But  my  eyes,  as  they  turned 
from  her,  were  obliged  to  travel  to  1 
her  surroundings  :  and  they  were  j 
shocked  and  dismayed.  If  I  had  seen  1 
many  such  sick-beds,  I  had  witnessed 
but  three  cases  of  such  glaring  pov¬ 
erty  —  Mrs.  Goldrick’s,  my  own.  and 
now  hers. 

This  was  something  more  than  hu¬ 
miliation.  I  could  have  found  it  in 
my  heart  to  be  glad  that  Claudia 
should  have  known  sorrow  of  the 
heart  and  mind,  for  in  such  creatures 
of  the  earth  as  I  am  love  has  its  cruel 
side,  and  scorned  love  is  wormlike  and 
clings  to  earth,  and  will  turn  long  be¬ 
fore  the  worm.  But  Claudia,  who 
spent  half  he.  days  lounging  on  a  sofa, 
who  lived  in  the  very  monotony  of 
idle  luxury,  with  whom  even  artistic 
labor  had  been  but  the  indulgence  of 
a  fancy  —  that  this  Claudia  whom  I 
had  known  should  be  reduced  to  want 
and  poverty  beyond  what  even  I  had 
found  too  great  to  bear,  seemed  mon¬ 
strous  and  beyond  the  grasp  of  belief. 
Carol  had  given  me  an  anonymous 
outline  of  her  story  in  broken  scraps 
so  far  as  the  rattling  of  the  cab  would 
allow  me  to  hear  them ;  but  I  was 
utterly  unprepared  for  what  I  saw.  I 
had  felt  insulted  by  her  supposed  gift 
of  money,  but  I  would  have  insulted 
her  likewise  ten  times  over.  I  could 
see  at  a  glance  how  she  had  worn  her¬ 
self  into  a  mere  shadow  of  her  former 
self ;  and  the  bank-notes  that  I  dared 
not  allow  to  leave  my  own  person  be¬ 
gan  to  burn.  What  if  they  had  been 
sent  me  direct  by  chance  or  Provi¬ 


dence? —  I  had  arrived  at  accepting 
as  certain  the  existence  of  some  power 
outside  and  superior  to  our  own  will. 
What  if  chance  or  Providence  had  sent 
all  this  wealth  to  me  in  order  that  it 
might  enable  me  to  some  extent  to 
act  as  Fortune’s  almoner,  and  with 
the  same  view  had  called  me  once 
more  into  a  presence  from  which  I 
had  banished  myself  forever  ? 

I  trod  the  very  boards  of  the  room' 
delicately,  as  if  they  were  made  of  the 
wood  that  grows  in  dreams.  I  could 
not  go  without  learning  how  far  such 
a  terrible  downfall  as  Uiat  of  which  I 
saw  the  results  before  me  could  possi¬ 
bly  be  true.  Claudia  must  be  impa¬ 
tient  of  iny  presence,  nor  would  I  pro¬ 
long  her  anxiety  :  however  reckless 
she  might  have  been  of  my  happiness 
her  misfortunes  had  rendered  her  sa¬ 
cred.  But  then  I  should  be  merely 
brutal  if,  having  it  in  my  power  to 
serve  her,  I  lost  an  opportuni^  of 
finding  out  the  way.  If  only  Carol 
would  put  it  out  of  his  head  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  that  his  presence  was  indispen¬ 
sable. 

To  ray  astonishment,  it  was  he  him¬ 
self  who  relieved  me  of  my  difficulty. 
He  had  not  spoken  a  word  since  we 
arrived  together ;  and  now  his  first 
anil  only  words  were,  — 

“  Miss  Brandt,  you  must  want  to 
speak  to  my  iViend,  the  doctor. 
Have  I  been  of  any  use  ?  ” 

“  What  should  I  have  done  with¬ 
out  you,  Mr.  Carol  ?  ”  and  she  held 
out  her  hand.  “  You  have  been  our 
on^  friend.” 

It  was  not  intended,  but  there 
seemed  a  sting  in  her  words  that  I 
chose  to  apply  to  myself. 

“  And  I’ll  be  your  only  one  till  yon 
have  a  hundred  —  a  thousand  —  a 
!  million  —  and  then  I’ll  come  in  at  the 
I  tail  end.” 

j  Was  this  Carol  ?  Impossible!  The 
I  only  thing  that  seemed  like  himself 
was  that  he  refilled  his  pipe  as  he 
left  the  room. 

I  While  he  was  there  I  wanted  to  be 
I  rid  of  him  :  now  that  he  was  gone,  I 
wished  him  back  again. 

“  I  don’t  know  how  to  say  it,”  I  be¬ 
gan,  ”  but  I  also  wish  to  be  your 
friend.” 

“  And  I  am  grateful  to  you  also,” 
she  said  quietly.  “Not  only  so,  but 
I  must  ask  you  to  do  me  another  fa¬ 
vor.  I  cannot  quite  foiget  that  you 
have  perhaps  saved  my  tother’s  life.” 
“  Perhaps  I  ”  what  a  piece  of  accuracy 
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at  such  a  time  I  “But  such  a  meet¬ 
ing  hag  no  doubt  been  as  painful  to 
you  as  it  has  been  to  me.  lou  know 
me  well  enough,  Dr.  Vaughan,  to 
know  that  I  am  one  of  those  unlucky 
people  who  can’t  help  saying  exactly 
what  they  mean.  You  would,  no 
doubt,  do  your  best  for  my  father,  be¬ 
cause  he  IS  a  patient,  but  I  cannot 
allow  you  to  do  anything  for  my  sake. 
I  would  have  given  anything  but  my 
father’s  life  that  Mr.  Carol  bad  brought 
any  one  but  you..  So  tbe  favor  I  ask 
you  is  to  send  some  medical  man 
whom  you  can  trust,  and  who  will  not 
ask  too  large  a  fee.  And  when  you 
have  done  that  for  me  1  will  give  you 
as  many  thanks  as  you  need,  and  ask 
you  to  come  no  more.” 

Her  color  heightened  as  she  spoke, 
but  clearly  from  no  sense  of  guilt  or 
shame.  Was  this  how  she  could  ad¬ 
dress  me?  It  was  as  though  I,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  the  injured,  had  been 
Ae  in jurei  —  as  though  the  rupture 
of  our  engagement  had  come  from  me, 
and  not  from  her. 

“  I  cannot  submit  to  that,”  I  said, 
feeling  the  mounting  color  in  her 
cheeks  reflecting  itself  on  my  own.  “I 
do  know  your  frankness  and  honesty,” 
—  I  trust  I  laid  no  suspicious  stress  on 
the  words,  —  “  and  will  not  be  behind¬ 
hand  with  you.  All  my  misfortunes 
have  come,  I  think,  from  mysteries 
and  half-words.  1  hate  them  all,  and 
will  have  no  more.  It  would  be 
childish  in  us  to  play  at  not  knowing 
what  we  were  once  to  one  another,  and 
what,  if  it  had  depended  on  me,  we 
should  have  been  still.  Therefore  I 
will  not  leave  you  now  dependent  only 
on  your  own  strength.  If  you  have 
no  medical  attendant,  it  is  my  duty  to 
aid  you  with  all  the  power  I  have, 
simply  to  satisfy  myself  that  I  have 
forgiven  all  things  from  my  heart,  and 
will  be  your  friend  whether  you  allow 
it  or  no.” 

“  Forgiven  ?  Is  that  the  word  for 
you  to  use  V  ” 

“  Foraive  me  —  I  will  say  forgotten, 
then.  Iknow  that  a  woman  may  do 
as  she  pleases,  and  the  man  is  always 
to  blame.  But  this  is  no  time  for  dis¬ 
cussions  —  we  can  quarrel  no  more. 

I  only  mean.  Miss  Brandt,  that  I  mean 
to  serve  your  father  until,  as  Carol 
says,  he  needs  me  no  longer.” 

“  You  are  right,  it  is  no  time,  and  it 
never  will  be.  I,  too,  have  forgotten. 
But  I  never  tried  to  forgive  :  it  is  not 
so  easy  for  me  as  for  you,  and  I  should 
fail.” 

“Well,  so  be  it.  I  suppose  it  is 
weak  enough  in  me  to  care  whether 
you  will  accept  my  aid,  without  won¬ 
dering  any  longer  at  the  power  of  idle- 1 
tales.  Let  us  talk  as  mere  acquaint¬ 
ance,  then.  You  still  paint,  I  see  V  ” 

I  thought  of  Lord  Lisburn  —  1  could 
at  any  rate  help  her  to  a  patron  :  and 
and  if  not,  I  might  feign  a  name  as 
well  as  she.  Claudia  Brandt  could 
not  suspect  Harold  Vaughan  of  intrud¬ 
ing  his  unwelcome  help  upon  her  if 
the  paintings  of  H.  Vincent  were  pur-  | 


chased  by  some  Smith  or  Jones  for  a 
thousand  pounds.  I  might  surely 
consider  the  gift  my  own  now,  who¬ 
ever  the  anonymous  donor  might  be, 
and,  if  not,  I  confess  that  my  con¬ 
science  would  not  feel  troubled  in  thus 
disposing  of  it. 

“  You  see,”  she  said. 

I  opened  one  of  her  portfolios  at 
hazard. 

“  Not  that,  if  you  please,”  she  ex¬ 
claimed  hastily.  But  it  w-as  too  late, 
if  she  wished  to  hide  my  own  portrait 
from  me.  I  pretended  not  to  have  seen 
it,  however,  atid  turned  to  the  next 
carelessly,  before  closing  the  cover. 

“  Who  is  this  ?  ”  It  was  impossible 
to  pretend  carelessness  when  I  looked 
on  the  features  of  Mrs.  Goldrick,  of 
St.  Bavons  —  hers,  and  no  other’s,  if 
!  there  was  any  truth  in  lines. 

“  Only  the  mother  of  one  of  my 
father’s  clerks  —  that’s  all.” 

“It  is  strange.  Did  you  know  her  ?  ” 

“  I  saw  her  once,  and  sketched  her 
from  memory.”  Claudia,  whose  fin¬ 
gers  could  not  be  idle,  took  up  her 
sewing,  and  contented  herself  with 
answering  questions.  I  ought  to  have 
I  ^one,  but  how  could  I  leave  her  alone 
immediately  with  her  father,  whose 
state  was  more  critical  than  I  had 
dared  to  tell.  Though  she  hated  my 
presence,  I  must  remain. 

“  Did  she  ever  speak  to  you  of  a 
girl  named  Alice  Maynard  ?  ’’ 

“No.” 

“  When  did  you  make  that  sketch  ? 
It  must  have  been  since  —  since  ”  — 

“  If  you  will  know  —  it  was  last 
Whit-Monday  afternoon.” 

I  was  guiltless,  so  I  could  answer 
without  flinching,  “  Yes  —  on  the  day 
when  your  father  thought  me  capable 
of  celebrating  my  engagement  in  low 
dissipation,  and  when  you  chose  to 
believe  him.” 

“  Of  course  I  believed  him,”  she 
fired  up,  if  so  strong  a  word  can  be 
used  of  one  whose  nature  glowed,  but 
never  flamed. 

“  You  mean  to  say  you  really  be¬ 
lieved  such  wretched  tales  ?  ”  I  asked, 
rushing  back  to  the  forbidden  ground. 

“  He  might  believe  appearances  —  he 
was  a  man  who  had  no  good  will  to  me 
either  —  but  you  —  I  would  not  htive 
believed  my  own  mother,  if  I  had  ever 
known  one,  against  you  ;  it  is  only 
what  you  told  me  with  your  own  lips 
that  I  would  have  believed.” 

“  Silence  gives  assent,”  she  answered 
coldly. 

“Claudia,”  —  my  heart  contracted, 
—  “  say  that  you  never  received  my 
letter — I  will  not  hint  that  it  was 
kept  back  from  you —  and  I  will  be¬ 
lieve  you  now.” 

“  I  did  not  get  your  letter,  —  and  if 
that  had  been  all,  I  would  believe  you." 

“  Miss  Brandt  —  Claudia  —  in  Heav¬ 
en’s  name  tell  me  what  you  mean. 
Your  —  my  happiness  niiiy  depend  on 
getting  rid  of  some  slander  I  have 
never  heard  of.” 

“  It  is  useless  if  you  do  not  know 
what  I  mean.  You  will  hardly  ask 
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me  farther  when  I  tell  you  that  I,  yeg 
I,  was  engaged  to  paint  a  portrait  of 
an  actress  named  Leezinska  or  some 
such  thing,  and  that  I  was  mean  and 
contemptible  enough  to  wish  to  take 
her  pay  for  my  poor  father’s  sake  — 
or  let  me  say  poor  enough  —  after  I 
heard  her  name  your  name  and  had 
seen  your  presents  in  her  hands.” 

“  Zelda  again  !  Good  God,  am  I 
to  he  driven  mad  with  Zelda  ?  I 
shall  have  to  commit  murder  before  I 
have  done.  She  haunts  me  like  a  de¬ 
mon  —  I  believe  in  Evil  Eyes.  You 
don’t  know  wbat  you  are  sa}ing, 

I  Claudia.  She  was  the  girl  whom  — 

I  I  can’t  tell  you  all  that  stoiw  now  —  a 
I  wretched  beggar-girl  that  I  had  saved 
:  from  ill-usage  and  whom  your  father 
found  me  speaking  to.  ’I'hen,  Heaven 
knows  how,  she  became  the  actress, 
Mademoiselle  Leezinska  —  as  such  I 
saw  her  some  three  times,  and  every 
time  she  did  me  some  evil  turn.  Now, 
of  all  things  in  the  world,  she  is  en¬ 
gaged  to  an  earl,  she  is  to  be  Countess 
of  Lisburn.  Surely  you  don’t  suspect 
me  —  insult  me,  by  thinking  that  it 
was  for  my  worst  enemy’s  sake  that 
I  was  false  to  you  ?  ” 

She  dropped  her  work  from  her 
hands.  “  Engaged  —  to  Lord  Lis¬ 
burn  —  the  man  who  came  into  the 
box  to  see  Lady  Penrose  —  whom  you 
were  with  at  the  Oberon  ?  Is  that  how 
you  know  her — because  she  is  engaged 
to  your  friend  ?  Butf  is  it  true  ?  ” 

“  True  ?  What  motive  could  I  have 
even  for  lying  to  you  if  I  loved  her? 
Do  you  think  a  woman  like  that,  who 
lives  for  money  and  rank,  would  con¬ 
descend  to  look  upon  a  man  too  poor 
even  to  throw  her  a  bouquet  ?  ” 

(To  b«  continued.) 


YOUNG  BROWN. 

BOOK  III. 

CHAPTER  XI.  (continued.) 

“  Ah,  deary  me,”  cried  Mr.  Sharpe, 
cheerfully,  “  your  lordship  will  want 
to  get  rid  of  all  them  sovereigns. 
’Ere,  markis,  I’ll  give  you  notes  for 
’em  in  the  twinkling  of  a  bed-post, 
that’s  what  I’ll  do.”  And  Mr.  Skip- 
worth  Sharpe,  after  counting  the  sov¬ 
ereigns,  and  setting  the  greater  part 
of  the  contents  of  one  bag  aside,  did 
indeed  hand  Lord  Kinsgear  a  bundle 
of  fresh  and  crisji  bank-notes  in  ex¬ 
change  for  the  remainder. 

“  Tell  his  Grace,  markis,”  said  Mr. 
Sharpe,  “  that  the  rest  represents  my 
client’s  interest,  payable  in  advance  as 
agreed  upon  between  us  last  week.” 

“  All  right,”  replied  Lord  Kinsgear, 
as  he  would  have  done  if  Mr.  Sharpe 
had  said  anything  else  which  did 
not  certainly  yipear  to  be  dictated 
by  insanity.  'The  young  man  only 
desired  to  please  his  father  and 
Mr.  Sharpe,  and  every  person  with 
whom  he  was  brought  in  contact,  as 
intelligent  and  single-minded  young 


men  always  do.  lie  did  not  know 
what  was  going  on  at  once  before  his 
face  and  behind  bis  back.  He  did 
not  dream  that  there  was  ruin,  perhaps 
ignominy  in  it.  He  had  received 
Ins  father’s  instructions,  and  he  car¬ 
ried  them  out  to  the  best  of  his  ability 
in  the  innocency  of  his  heart  and  the 
integri^  of  his  hands. 

Mr.  Sharpe  had  alsQ  merely  acted  i 
ailer  the  instincts  of  his  tribe  and  | 

feneration*.  The  large  sum  of  money 
e  had  advanced  upon  the  joint 
security  of  the  Duke  of  Courthope, 
the  Marquis  of  Kinsgear,  and  Lord 
George  Wyldwyl  was  secured  as  well 
as  it  could  be.  A  check  for  the 
whole  amount,  duly  endorsed,  had 
been  presented  and  cashed  by  the 
young  marquis,  though  it  was  of 
course  made  payable  to  bis  father. 
The  usury,  if  usury  there  were,  being 
deducted  in  advance  and  in  gold, 
could  not  be  traced,  and  no  legal  proof 
existed  of  it.  Whenever,  or  if  even, 
it  should  become  necessary  to  take 
legal  proceedings  for  recovery  of  the 
money,  it  would  appear  on  the  face  of 
the  bond  given  as  security,  that  it  had 
been  lent  at  the  moderate  legal  inter¬ 
est  of  five  per  cent.,  and  moreover, 
that  the  money  had  been  borrowed  by 
the  Duke  of  Courthope,  not  only  with 
the  full  knowledge  and  consent  of  his 
son  and  heir,  but  also  apparently  for 
his  sole  use  and  benefit,  inasmuch  as 
he  had  actually  presented  the  check 
and  received  the  money  from  the 
bank  in  person.  Truly,  this  latter 
circumstance  would  not  bar  the  plea 
of  infancy,  but  it  would  make  it  some¬ 
what  more  disgraceful ;  and  even 
should  it  be  set  up  by  the  future  Duke 
of  Courthope  on  his  accession  to  bis 
titles  and  property,  Mr.  Sharpe  was 
protected  by  the  name  of  Lord  George 
Wyldwyl,  which  he  well  knew  to 
have  been  used  under  circumstances 
which  constituted  a  breach  of  trust. 
In  fact.  Lord  George’s  signature, 
which  had  been  given  to  the  duke  for 
one  purpose,  had  been  employed  by 
him  for  another,  after  a  custom  not 
unfamiliar  to  those  who,  having  a  per¬ 
sonal  interest  in  view,  persuade  them¬ 
selves  most  conscientiously  that  their 
interest  is  everybody  else’s  interest, 
and  that  any  little  irregularity  in  at¬ 
taining  it  can  easily  be  explained 
away  satisfactorily  by  and  by.  The 
duke  would  have  been  shocked,  and 
even  incredulous,  if  apprised  that  his 
harmless  misapplication  of  his  uncle’s 
signature  was  one  of  those  acts  which 
help  to  lodge  the  small  fry  of  this 
world  in  Millbank  jail.  He  wished 
to  buy  a  piece  of  land,  and  it  was 
obvious  that  his  uncle  would  agree 
(if  consulted)  that  the  possession 
of  this  piece  of  land  was  absolutely 
indispensable  to  both  their  happinesses 
—  whence  the  use,  or  misuse,  of  the 
signature  might  be  described  not 
only  as  an  innocent  but  as  a  most 
proper  and  thoughtful  act — all  the 
more  so  as  Lord  George  need  never  be 
informed  of  it. 


Mr.  Sharpe  was  quite  accustomed 
to  these  forms  of  logic,  and  he  had 
many  documentary  samples  of  them  in 
the  tin  boxes  about  his  study.  But  he 
merely  used  them  to  prevent  high- 
spirited  clients  kicking  him  out  of  their 
houses  when  they  were  asked  to  pay 
up.  Simple  contract  debts,  bonds,  bills, 
and  promissory  notes,  were  all  things 
at  which  a  high-spirited  land-owner 
with  an  entailed  estate  might  afford 
to  laugh  if  he  was  in  the  humor.  He 
might  go  up  the  Nile,  and  make  terms 
or  not  with  his  creditors  through  his 
family  solicitor,  otTering  them  ten  shil¬ 
lings  in  the  pound,  as  Lord  Highdoun- 
derry  did,  or  nothing  in  the  pound, 
like  Lord  Levant.  But  a  breach  of 
trust,  or  fraudulent  bond,  which  might 

Eass  out  of  Mr.  Skipworth  Sharpe’s 
ands  into  those  of  an  Old  Bailey  bar¬ 
rister,  would  be  a  very  grim  business ; 
and  the  Yorkshire  attorney  well  knew 
that  few  or  none  of  his  noble  clients 
would  give  him  any  trouble  while  he 
held  them  by  such  a  curb. 

He  was,  therefore,  in  a  very  good 
humor  when  the  business  was  over,  and 
appeared  sorry  to  part  with  his  young 
friend. 

“  The  dook  won’t  be  up  in  town  for 
two  good  hours  yet,”  observed  Mr. 
Sharpe,  looking  at  his  watch. 

“  My  father  is  at  Beaumanoir  with 
his  agent  from  Ireland,”  said  Ix)rd 
Kinsgear. 

“  Your  father,  the  dook,  will  be  at 
the  Carlton  Club  by  the  3.30  train. 
I’ve  just  got  a  telegram  from  ’is  Grace, 
and  he  will  be  waiting  for  you  in  the 
mornin’  room,”  replied  Mr.  Sharpe 
with  rather  a  queer  look.  “  His  Grace  ] 
is  very  keen  in  bizziness ;  I  often  have 
as  many  as  six  or  seven  letters  in  the 
course  of  an  afternoon,  when  I  have 
anything  to  do  for  his  Grace  —  be¬ 
sides,”  added  Mr.  Sharpe,  reflectively, 

“  besides  telegrams.” 

Lord  Kinsgear,  being  unacquainted 
with  this  phase  of  his  father’s  char¬ 
acter,  could  only  silently  acquiesce  in 
any  remark  Mr.  Sharpe  might  please 
to  make.  Then  he  rose  *o  go,  wonder¬ 
ing  what  he  should  do  with  himself  for 
the  ne.xt  two  hours,  when  there  came 
a  knock  at  the  door,  and  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  clerk  who  had  so  missed  his  oppor¬ 
tunity  when  he  had  unknowingly  l^en 
face  to  face  with  the  heir  of  two  duke¬ 
doms,  brought  in  a  three-cornered  note, 
hastily  scrawled  in  pencil,  and  casting 
a  sidelong  look  of  abject  contrition  at 
the  marquis,  he  presented  it  to  his 
master. 

“  By  your  leave,  marquis,”  said  Mr. 
Sharpe,  smiling  as  he  cast  a  hasty 
glance  at  this  hasty  missive.  Then 
addressing  the  clerk,  he  added,  “  Tell 
Inspector  Backhouse  to  inform  his 
worship,  Mr.  Krorl,  that  I’ll  be  with 
him  in  a  jiffy.” 

“  Good  morning,  Mr.  Sharpe,”  said 
Lord  Kinsgear,  taking  up  his  bat. 

“  If  you  haven’t  anything  particular 
to  do,  niarkis,  should  you  like  to  see  a 
police  case  ?  His  worship,  Mr.  Krorl, 
nas  just  sent  for  me  to  say  a  female  it  in 


custody  for  stealing  of  a  bank-note  with 
my  name  on  it.  I  shall  be  most  happy 
to  show  your  lordship  a  little  life  in 
London,”  said  Mr.  Sharpe,  eager  to 
appear  before  a  metropolitan  magis¬ 
trate  in  such  good  company. 

The  jfoung  marquis,  glad  of  any 
occupation  which  would  relieve  him 
from  two  hours’  waiting  among  the  stiff 
and  stately  elderly  gentlemen  of  the 
Carlton  Club,  and,  moreover,  inter¬ 
ested  at  the  prospect  of  something 
new,  readily  assented  to  Mr.  Sharpe’s 
proposal,  and  a  few  minutes  after¬ 
wards  he  and  the  Yorkshire  attorney 
entered  the  magistrate’s  court  together. 

CHAFTKR  XII.  A  POLICE  CASE. 

Mr.  Krorl  was  a  hot-headed  Irish¬ 
man,  who  had  been  made  a  metropol¬ 
itan  magistrate  because  his  uncle,  a 
land-agent,  bad  helped  to  carry  a  con¬ 
tested  election  in  the  government 
interest  at  Tipperary,  and  he  presided 
over  the  police  court  in  Skinpole 
Street,  whither  all  cases  of  guilt  or 
suspicion  which  happened  in  the 
Edgeware  Road  or  its  immediate 
neighborhood  were  referred  for  equi¬ 
table  decision. 

We  English  indeed  are  born  to  fines 
and  imprisonment,  and  what  makes 
these  penalties  the  easier  to  bear  is  the 
impossibility  of  ascertaining  on  what 
principle  they  are  assessed.  Thus  a 
man  who  was  brought  before  Mr. 
Krorl  for  knocking  his  wife  down  with 
a  poker  was  fined  forty  shillings,  that 
is.  a  fortnight’s  wages,  to  the  dismay 
of  his  wife,  who  enjoyed  the  advanta^ 
of  being  starved  as  well  as  assaulted ; 
whilst  a  person  who  had  buffeted  a 
vestryman  was  sent  to  jail  for  three 
months.  A  boy  who  had  passed  a 
counterfeit  shilling  got  six  months’ 
hard  labor ;  and  a  grocer  who  had  been 
poisoning  his  customers  for  time  out  of 
mind  by  selling  counterfeit  tea  —  that 
is,  birch  twigs  and  Prussian  blue  — 
esca|)ed  with  a  payment  of  five  pounds. 
A  woman  with  a  child,  who  had  begged, 
was  condemned  to  prison  for  a  month ; 
and  one  who  had  not  begged,  but  had 
flung  herself  into  the  Serpentine  to  be 
free  from  a  life  of  hunger  and  peniten¬ 
tiaries,  was  sternly  rebuked  for  her 
weariness  of  this  happy  world,  and 
forwarded  for  a  week  to  Pentonville  to 
help  her  appreciate  it  better. 

fxime  twenty  cases  having  been  dis¬ 
posed  of  and  the  luncheon  hour  having 
arrived,  Mr.  Krorl  had  leisure  to  ol^ 
serve  Mr.  Skipworth  Sharpe,  who  was 
making  signs  to  him  from  the  bedy  o( 
the  court.  Mr.  Krorl,  who  was  a 
merry  old  gentleman  and  a  great 
favorite  with  the  legal  profession,  first 
winked  at  Mr.  Sharpe  and  then  jerked 
bis  thumb  towards  his  private  room, 
after  which  a  constable  in  plain  clothes 
opened  a  side-door  which  led  through 
a  passage,  up  a  rickety  staircase,  to 
an  apartment  where  cigars,  sjierry, 
and  sandwiches  were  set  out.  Pres¬ 
ently  came  Mr.  Krorl,  holding  a  news¬ 
paper  in  one  band. 
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How  are  you,  Sharpe,  and  who’s 
your  friend  ?  ”  inquired  the  worthy 
magistrate,  helping  himself  to  a  glass 
of  sherry,  and  drinking  it  before  wait* 
ing  for  an  answer.  “  Sit  down  and  peg 
away,  both  of  you,  if  you’re  peckish.” 

“  Allow  me,  Air.  Krorl,  to  present 
you  my  friend,  the  Markis  of  Rinsgear, 
son  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Courthope 
and  Revel,”  said  Air.  Sharpe. 

Air.  Krorl’s  jocularity  at  once  de¬ 
parted  from  him,  and  he  hastily  but¬ 
toned  his  waistcoat,  which  had  been 
open,  disclosing  a  fine  expanse  of 
shirt-front.  With  his  very  best  com¬ 
pany  manners  he  stuttered  and  said : 

“  Belave  me,  my  lord  markis.  I’m 
proud  to  make  your  lordship’s  acquent- 
ance  in  me  humble  coort.  Air.  Skip- 
worth  Sharpe,  sir,  I’m  forever  be¬ 
holden  to  you  for  having  introduced 
so  distinguished  a  guest  to  the  binch 
whereon  the  laws  of  the  counthry  are 
administered  to  the  best  of  me  abilitee.”  i 

The  honest  magistrate  shook  hands 
with  Air.  Sharpe,  whilst  the  moisture 
of  gratitude,  sherry,  and  emotion 
started  to  his  eyes.  He  was  a  good  j 
fellow  where  a  nobleman  was  con¬ 
cerned,  and  was  a  sincere  sycophant 
at  heart.  Nature  bad  given  him  the 
serviceable  soul  of  a  servant.  The 
man  was  not  to  be  blamed  for  qualities 
which  belonged  to  him,  and  were  as 
much  part  of  bis  bein^  as  perfume  be¬ 
longs  to  the  rose  and  heat  comes  of 
&re. 

“  Did  your  worship  wish  to  see  ' 
me  ?  ”  now  asked  Air.  Sharpe,  jealous  ! 
lest  Krorl  should  take  too  large  a  share 
of  his  nobleman's  attention,  and  desir¬ 
ous  of  putting  a  period  to  the  magis¬ 
trate’s  adulation  of  hereditary  rank, 
which,  so  to  say,  jostled  and  interfered 
with  his  own. 

“  I  did,  sure,”  replied  his  worship. 

“  There’s  a  female.  Air.  Sharpe,  is 
goin’  to  be  brought  up  before  me  for 
stealin’  a  bank-note  from  ye ;  at  laste, 
your  name’s  on  the  back  of  the  bank¬ 
note,  and  ye  may  know  something 
about  it.  Ye’ll  be  sworn  presently.” 

Air.  Krorl  now  returned  to  his 
magisterial  duties,  and  Lord  Kinsgear, 
with  Air.  Sharpe,  were  accommodated 
with  seats  on  the  bench ;  though,  prop-  I 
erly  speaking,  Air.  Sharpe,  as  a  wit¬ 
ness,  should  have  been  made  to  wait 
outside ;  but  these  formulae  are  for 
small  fry,  not  large.  The  case  of 
*  Alargaret  Brown  ”  was  then  called 
by  the  usher  of  the  court,  and  Aladge 
was  placed  at  the  bar,  charged  with 
being  in  unlawful  possession  of  a  bank¬ 
note,  and  with  having  assaulted  and 
beaten  Policeman  X  1000,  who  pres¬ 
ently  appeared  to  bear  witness  with  a 
saddle  of  sticking-plaster  on  the  bridge 
of  his  nose.  Aladge  was  very  pale 
from  her  recent  accident,  but  out  of 
danger.  She  had  been  well  tended 
in  hospital ;  and,  at  the  news  of  her 
trouble,  Tom  Brown  had  hurried  up 
bewildered  from  Wakefield  with 
honest  Harry  Jinks  and  Air.  Alowledy, 
all  of  whom  had  sought  to  comfort  her. 
Between  them,  too,  they  had  put  her 
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\  case  into  the  hands  of  one  of  those 

I  numerous  pettifogging  attorneys  who 
haunt  police  courts  —  Air.  Wissle,  the 
collar  of  whose  coat  was  greasy,  and 
whose  linen  none  of  the  cleanest.  This 

I  luminary’s  pepper-and-salt  hair  re¬ 
fused  to  lie  down  straight,  but  stood  | 
up  bristling  ;  and  he  took  his  seat  at  j 
the  solicitors’  table  with  as  formidable 
a  heap  of  papers  as  if  he  were  going  j 
to  defend  all  Newgate  by  himsdf  in-  ! 
stead  of  but  one  prisoner.  He  was  the  i 
only  man  Mr.  Alowledy  knew  of,  and 
indeed  he  had  introduced  himself  to 
Mr.  Mowledy,  Mr.  Mowlcdy  had  not 
sought  him. 

“  Stand  with  yer  face  towards  his 
worship,  can’t  ye  ¥  ”  growled  a  gruff 
policeman,  taking  Madge  roughly  by 
the  arm  and  swinging  her  round. 

Mr.  Slopgood,  the  prosecutor,  hav¬ 
ing  been  introduced,  Mr.  Krorl  shouted 
to  him  to  pull  off  his  glove  ;  then  bade 
him  look  at  the  Benc'a  and  not  at 
his  solicitor,  and  in  fact  so  frightened 
Mr.  Slopgood,  who  was  a  mild  person 
not  used  to  be  bullied,  that  this  draper 
inwardly  regretted  his  precipitancy  in  ] 
having  handed  Madge  over  to  the 
police.  It  was  the  first  and  last  time 
of  his  voluntary  appearance  in  any 
court  of  justice,  thought  Mr.  Slopgood 
desperately,  for  Mr.  Krorl  actually 
threatened  to  turn  him  out  for  sneez¬ 
ing  in  contempt  of  court. 

Mr.  Slopgood,  however,  having 
humbly  ajiologized  through  his  solic¬ 
itor,  the  worshipful  magistrate  con¬ 
sented  to  be  pacified,  and  simply 
ordered  him  not  to  do  it  again.  Then 
the  case  fairly  proceeded.  Air.  Slop- 
good  stated  all  he  knew,  his  pushing 
young  men  followed  suit  and  repeated 
all  they  knew,  and  Policeman  X  1000 
not  only  deposed  to  what  he  knew 
but  to  what  be  had  experienced, 
and  described  the  injuries  to  his 
nose  with  much  feeling.  Then  Mr. 
Jiddledubbin,  the  maker  of  wind-in¬ 
struments,  was  hustled,  puffing,  into 
the  witness-box,  and  given  a  slippery 
New  Testament  to  kiss.  But  he  was 
not  the  Jiddledubbin  who  had  lost  the 
note.  This  original  Jiddledubbin  had 
been  dead  for  some  years,  and  lay 
buried  in  a  city  church-yard  deeply 
regretted  by  his  kinsfolk  and  acquaint¬ 
ances.  The  present  Jiddledubbin  was 
son  to  the  first,  and  a  pompous,  valua¬ 
ble  man  who  had  invented  a  new  sort 
of  key-bugle.  He  swore  that  his  name 
was  Joel,  that  he  was  forty-five  and 
a  householder,  and  remembered  his 
father,  Amos  Jiddledubbin,  losing 
some  bank-notes  and  being  much  con¬ 
cerned  about  them  eighteen  years  ago. 
He,  Joel,  was  away  from  home  at  the 
time  of  this  disaster,  but  he  recollected 
the  circumstances  because  he  had  just 
thought  then,  for  the  first  time,  of  his 
new  key-bugle.  He  was  commencing 
a  description  of  this  key-bugle,  when 
Mr.  Wissle  sternly  checked  him  by 
leaping  up  and  shouting  in  great  ex¬ 
citement,  “  I’ll  have  no  quibbling  here, 
sir,  from  you  or  from  anybody.” 

(^Mr.  Wissle,  who  bustled  about  all 
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the  while  with  a  stump  of  a  pencil,  tak¬ 
ing  notes,  had  successively  and  vigor¬ 
ously  cross-examined  Mr.  Slopgood, 
the  pushing  young  men,  and  Police¬ 
man  X  1000,  and  run  them  each  and 
every  one  into  dilemma-s  and  fixes. 
Having  got  hold  of  Mr.  Jiddledubbin 
he  now  brought  him  to  book  as 
follows  :  — 

“  Now,  sir,  look  at  me;  and  remem¬ 
ber  where  you  are.  No,  sir,  not  that 
way  —  this  way  —  straight  at  me ;  you 
needn’t  be  afraid  that  I  shall  eat  you  ” 
(Mr.  Wissle  was  half  Air.  Jiddledub- 
bin’s  size).  “  Now  take  that  note 
and  tell  me  upon  your  oath,  yes  or  no, 
will  you  swear  that  this  note  was  ever 
in  your  father’s  possession  V  ” 

“  I  wish  to  remark  ”  —  replied  Air. 
Jiddledubbin,  much  astonished. 

“  We  want  none  of  your  remarks, 
sir,”  interrupted  Air.  Wissle  with 
great  savageness.  ”  You  are  not  here 
to  make  remarks.  Your  remarks 
would,  I  dare  say,  be  little  worth  hear¬ 
ing  at  any  time,  but  least  of  all  in  a 
court  of  justice.  I’ll  have  no  evasions, 
sir.  Now,  sir,  yes  or  no  ?  ” 

“  I  fancy  ”  —  stammered  Mr.  Jid¬ 
dledubbin  in  perplexity. 

“  Yes  or  no  ¥  ”  shrieked  Mr.  Wissle, 
striding  forward  till  his  bloodshot  little 
face  was  within  a  foot  of  Mr.  Jiddle- 
dubbin’s  arms,  whereat  Mr.  Jiddledub- 
bin’s  wrath  bubbled  within  him,  for 
this  treatment  was  quite  novel,  and 
maybe  he  had  an  itching  to  bring 
down  one  of  his  musical  fists  on  Air. 
Wissle’s  countenance.  But  he  thought 
I  better  of  it,  and  in  a  voice  that 
cracked  right  in  the  middle  from  in¬ 
dignation,  screamed, — 

“No!” 

“  That  will  do,  sir.  Not  a  word 
more.  Hold  your  tongue,  sir,  and 
stand  down.  And  now,  your  worship,” 
added  Air.  Wissle,  turning  with  an  air 
of  triumph,  whilst  Mr.  Jiddledubbin, 
almost  choking  from  exasperation,  was 
elbowed  away  behind  the  crowd,  “  I 
submit  that  there  is  no  case  whatever 
I  to  go  before  a  jury.  Witnesses  have 
i  quite  failed  to  bring  any  evidence  of 
robbery,  against  my  client,  who  was 
given  into  custody  with  indecent  haste, 
in  order  no  doubt  that  these  trades¬ 
men,  Slopgood  and  Jiddledubbin, 
might  have  the  opportunity  of  adver¬ 
tising  their  shops  at  the  expense  of 
our  worship’s  time  and  patience.  I 
now  such  tricks,  sir,  and  delight  to 
expose  them.  Yes,  sir,  don’t  attempt 
to  bully  me  ”  (this  to  Mr.  Slopgood, 
who,  slinking  behind  his  solicitor, 
looked  anxious  to  be  gone,  and  far  re¬ 
mote  from  bullying  anybody),  “  I  am 
prepared,  if  your  worship  thinks  fit,  to 
bring  witnesses  as  to  character  of  my 
client  —  a  virtuous  and  modest  wife 
and  mother,  who  had  never,  till  this 
day,  been  defiled  by  the  breath  of 
calumny.  But  I  trust  your  worship 
will  at  once  dismiss  the  summons  on 
the  first  count,  and  allow  me  to  pro¬ 
ceed  with  the  charge  of  assault,  which 
I  will  dispose  of  in  five  minutes.” 

(To  bo  ooDtioiMd.) 
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CHINA’S  FUTURE  PLACE  IN  PHILOLOGY. 

“  China’s  Place  in  Philology  ”  is  the  name  of  a  book, 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Edkins,  which  suggests  the  title  to  this 
short  paper.  That  volume  deals  with  the  Chinese  lan¬ 
guage  in  the  past,  and  its  relation  to  the  origin  of  words. 
The  purpose  intended  by  these  notes  is  much  less  ambitious; 
instead  of  tracing  language  back  through  the  dim  ages  that 
are  past,  it  is  here  simply  proposed  to  suggest  the  probabil¬ 
ities  as  to  the  future  modes  of  speech  among  the  celestials. 
The  past  of  all  language  is  as  yet  only  in  a  very  theoretic 
state ;  and  in  the  ifature  of  things  all  speculation  as  to  its 
future  must  be  equally  so.  Tne  ideas  to  be  explained 
assume  the  continued  dominance  of  a  race  —  and  one, 
moreover,  which  will,  by  means  of  trade  or  conquest,  re¬ 
main  an  influence  in  China ;  though  of  course  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  continuation  of  this  influence  is  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  uncertainty  in  the  speculation.  Still,  the  writer  is 
of  opinion  that  no  one  who  knows  China,  and  is  acquainted 
with  the  powers  and  influences  of  Westerns  in  the  East, 
will  refuse  the  assumption,  that  not  only  shall  we  maintain 
the  position  we  have  acquired,  but  that  most  probably  that 
position  will  become  stronger;  that  new  ports  will  be 
opened,  and  our  relations  with  the  people  become  more  in¬ 
timate  and  powerful  than  ever. 

Taking  all  this  for  granted,  it  is  proposed  to  consider  the 
future  of  that  strange  jargon  known  as  “  Pigeon  F’nglish,” 
a  language  resulting  from  the  meeting  of  East  and  West 
in  the  ports  of  China.  This  language,  if  such  it  may  be 
called,  derives  its  name  from  a  series  of  changes  in  the 
word  Business.  The  early  traders  in  China  made  constant 
use  of  this  word,  and  the  Chinaman  contracted  it  to  Busin, 
and  then  through  the  change  of  Pishin  to  Pigeon.  In  this 
last  form  it  still  retains  its  original  meaning,  and  people 
talk  of  whatever  business  they  may  have  in  hand  as  their 
“pigeon.”  All  mercantile  transactions  between  the  Chi¬ 
nese  and  the  Europeans  are  carried  on  in  this  new  form  of 
speech.  Domestic  servants,  male  and  female,  have  to 
learn  it  to  qualify  themselves  for  situations  with  the  “  Outer 
Barbarians ;  ”  but  the  newest  and  most  important  feature 
of  all  is,  that  the  Chinese  themselves  are,  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent,  adopting  this  language.  This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  | 
men  of  different  provinces  cannot  understand  each  other’s 
dialect.  The  written  Mandarin  character,  however,  could 
be  read  and  understood  all  over  China,  and  the  provincials 
used  to  write  what  they  wished  to  say  in  this  character, 
and  could  thus  manage  to  do  business  together.  But  now, 
if  they  both  should  happen  to  know  “  Pigeon  English,” 
they  use  it  as  the  means  of  communication.  A  lingua- 
franca  was  needed,  and  necessity  has  supplied  the  demand. 

It  may  be  premature  to  call  Pigeon  English  a  language. 
It  is  only  the  beginning  of  one.  Although  facts  can  be  ex¬ 
pressed  by  it,  it  IS  in  a  most  defective  condition  ;  so  much 
lo,  that  an  Englishman,  when  he  first  reaches  China,  is  very 
much  amused  at  what  seems  to  him  a  relic  of  Babel.  If  it 
should  be  his  fate  to  remain  in  the  country,  he  dislikes  to 
adopt  it ;  his  sense  of  good  manners  makes  it  distasteful  to 
him  to  speak  such  a  jargon,  for  it  sounds  like  making  a  fool 
of  the  party  addressed.  Here  we  get  an  evidence  of  the 
power  of  growth  which  this  infantile  speech  is  possessed  of; 
for  however  reluctant  any  one  may  be  to  speak  it,  be  is 
forced  by  the  necessity  of  the  case  to  do  so.  I  was  only  a 
traveller  for  a  few  months  in  China,  but  I  found  myself 
obliged  to  acquire  the  habit  of  speaking  what  seemed  to 
to  me,  at  first,  nonsensical  rubbish.  1  could  not  get  on 
without  it.  On  my  arrival  I  got  a  Chinese  servant —  ser¬ 
vants  in  China  are  all  called  “hoys ;  ”  in  fact,  this  is  one  of 
the  words  of  Pigeon  English  :  and  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  state  that  it  is  not  derived  from  the  Irish.  It  is  usual  to 
breakfast  about  twelve  o’clock,  and  it  is  customary  to  have 
some  tea,  toast,  and  perhaps  an  egg  served  in  your  bed¬ 
room  when  you  get  up,  and  before  dressing.  The  first 
morning  I  expressed  my  wishes  on  this  matter  in  my  usual 
way  of  talk,  and  the  “  boy  ”  went  off  smiling,  as  if  he 
understood  my  meaning  ;  but  as  he  did  not  come  back,  I 
made  some  inquiries  of  my  friends  in  the  house.  They 


asked. what  I  said  to  the  “boy,”  and  I  repeated  the  words 
as  near  as  I  could  recollect  them,  to  the  efl'ect  that  I  wanted 
some  breakfast,  and  would  like  it  immediately.  1  was  then 
told  that  I  might  as  well  have  talked  Greek  to  him,  and 
that  I  ought  to  have  said,  “  Catchey  some  chow-chow,  chop- 
chop.”  Chow-chow  is  understood  in  this  as  something  to 
eat,  and  the  last  double  wdrd  is  equivalent  to  “  quick- 
quick.”  Had  1  been  a  comic  actor,  and  the  ordering  my 
breakfast  been  a  farce,  it  might  have  been  possible  to  feel 
that  I  was  saying  the  right  thing  in  this  way.  That  not 
being  my  “  pigeon,”  I  felt  reluctant  to  do  it ;  but  when 
eating,  drinking,  and  all  your  wants  are  found  to  depend 
upon  its  use,  you  soon  give  in ;  and  this  is  the  reason  why 
it  advances  and  spreads  in  China. 

One  would  suppose  that  such  a  mode  of  speaking  could 
only  have  a  temporary  existence,  but  these  facts  are  given 
to  show  that  such  will  not  be  the  case,  and  that  there  is  no 
chance  of  its  dying  out.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  the 
I  Chinese  now  adopting  it  among  themselves  as  a  means  of 
I  communication.  There  is  nothing  new  in  this ;  it  is  only 
j  history  repeating  itself.  We  have  on  record  the  growth  of 
other  languages  which  must  have  begun  under  similar  con¬ 
ditions.  A  notable  instance  of  this  is  the  language  known 
I  as  Hindostanee.  Its  origin  dates  from  the  Mohammedan 
I  conquest  of  India.  It  was  named  the  Oordoo,  or  “  camp 
j  language,”  because  it  grew  up  in  the  “  camp  ”  of  the  in- 
I  vaders.  The  conquerors  and  the  conquered  spoke  entirely 
!  different  languages,  and  as  a  consequence  their  means  of 
I  communication  at  first  must  have  been  only  fragmentary, 
j  Each,  however,  acquired  broken  bits  of  the  other’s  speech, 

I  and  time  at  last  welded  the  whole  into  a  language.  It  has 
I  now  a  grammar  based  on  the  Hindoo  or  Sanscrit,  and  an 
I  ample  dictionary,  where  it  will  be  found  that  about  three 
j  fourths  of  the  words  belong  to  the  language  of  the  invading 
Power.  This  has  long  been  the  lingua-franca  of  India. 
Many  languages  are  spoken  there,  but  this  one  will  carry 
vou  over  nearly  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  country. 
’The  pure  Farsee,  or  Persian,  remained,  and  is  still  con¬ 
sidered  the  hurra-hat,  or  high-court  language.  Of  course 
the  camp  might  jabber  any  combination  of  sounds  it  found 
most  suited  to  its  wants,  but  the  dignity  of  a  court  could 
not  submit  to  the  introduction  of  such  barbarisms.  And 
for  the  same  reason  Pigeon  English  would  scarcely  yet  be 
a  fit  language  for  St.  James’s  or  Windsor  Castle.  Imagine 
a  Chinese  Embassy,  with  the  principal  personage  in  it  ex¬ 
plaining  to  her  Majesty  that  he  is  “  one  piecey  ambassa¬ 
dor;  that  belongey  my  pigeon.  Emperor  of  China,  one 
very  muchy  big  piecey  Emperor,”  etc.  Clearly  this  style 
of  talk  is  not  likely  to  be  used  for  diplomatic  purposes  for 
some  time. 

Pigeon  English  is  as  yet  in  such  a  very  rudimentary 
form,  that  to  talk  of  its  grammar  or  vocabulary  would  only 
raise  a  smile  among  those  familiar  with  it.  When  you  hear 
it  spoken  it  sounds  like  the  utter  defiance  of  all  grammar ; 
and  yet  if  we  are  to  remain  in  the  country,  as  the  Moham¬ 
medans  did  in  India ;  if  we  are  to  retain  our  commercial 
camps  —  and  our  treaty-ports  in  that  country  are  exactly 
such  —  and  if  we,  and  the  Americans  at  the  same  time,  go 
on  extending  our  commerce,  a  common  language  is  an 
absolute  condition  of  the  case,  and  this  new  form  of  speech 
must  progress.  Already  its  idiomatic  forms  are  becoming 
defined  and  understood. 

Chinese  modes  of  expression  are  curiously  mixed  with 
English  ones.  The  interrogative  form  is  purely  Chinese. 
Suppose  you  wish  to  ask  a  man  if  he  can  do  anything  for 
you,  the  sentence  is  put,  “  Can  do?  No  can  do  ?  ”  and  the 
reply  is  given  by  repeating  whichever  sentence  expresses 
his  abilities.  It  is  the  same  with  “  Understand  ?  No  un¬ 
derstand  ?  ”  “  Piecey  ”  is  a  word  that  is  largely  used,  and 
clearly  has  its  origin  in  our  own  language  of  commerce 
which  talks  of  “  a  piece  of  goods  ;  ”  but  with  the  China¬ 
man  ever)- thing  is  a  “piecey.”  He  does  not  say  “one 
man,”  but  “  one  piecey  man.”  There  are  a  few  Hindos¬ 
tanee  words  in  use,  such  as  “  chit,”  for  a  letter,  “  tiffin,”  for 
lunch,  and  “bund,”  for  a  quay  or  an  embankment.  The 
word  “  Mandarin  ”  is  from  the  Portuguese  ;  “  Dios !'  of  the 
same  language  became  “  Joss,”  and  is  a  well-known  word 
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in  China,  Joes-houte,  or  God- house  —  uieaning  a  Temple  — 
being  derived  from  it.  “  Savey  ”  is  from  the  Portuguese 
and  is  always  used  as  the  equivalent  of  “  know.”  To  have, 
or  to  be  connected  with,  is  always  expressed  by  “  be- 
longey."  If  you  wish  to  say  an  article  is  not  vours,  you 
express  it  thus  :  “  That  no  belongey  me ;  ”  or  if  anything 
is  not  an  affair  of  yours,  you  say,  “  That  no  belongey  my 
pigeon.”  This  terminal  ey  of  “  belongey  ”  is  one  of  the 
rorms  which  is  peculiar  to  Uiis  new  language.  From  it  we 
have  “  supposey,”  “  talkey,”  “  walkey,”  “  catchey,”  etc. 
The  Portuguese  “  savey,”  which  was  one  of  the  first  words 
in  use,  may  be  the  original  root  of  this  form.  Many  of  the 
words  in  use  are  of  unknown  origin.  In  a  number  of  cases 
the  English  suppose  them  to  be  Chinese,  while  the  Chi¬ 
nese,  on  the  other  hand,  take  them  to  be  English.  “  Chow- 
chow  ”  is  one  of  these  words.  I  heard  my  own  servant  tell 
some  of  his  countrymen  that  “  Chow-chow  ”  was  the  Eng¬ 
lish  for  “food.”  It  was  on  the  bank  of  the  Yang-tsee, 
near  Nankin ;  they  were  country  people,  and  as  he  could 
converse  with  me,  he  no  doubt  seemed  to  them  a  perfectly 
safe  authority.  A  good  many  Chinese  words  are  of  course 
used,  but  the  bulk  of  the  vocabulary  is  English. 

It  is  not  very  satisfactory  to  look  forward  even  to  the 
bare  possibility  of  such  a  caricature  of  our  tongue  becoming 
an  established  language.  Should  this  ever  be  the  result, 
translations  into  it  of'  our  classic  authors  will  become  a 
necessity.  Shakespeare  and  Milton  turned  into  Pigeon 
English  are  fearful  even  to  think  of.  There  is  a  translation 
already  in  existence  from  one  of  our  dramatists.  It  begins 
something  in  this  way :  — 

Topside-oalow  ! 

That  nightey  time  begin  chop  chop, 

One  young  roan  walkey  —  no  can  stop. 

Maskey  snow !  maskey  ice ! 

He  carry  flag  wid  chop  so  nice  — 

“  Topside-galow  I  " 

Him  mnchey  sorry,  one  pieccy  eye 
Looksee  sharp— so — all  saroe  roy. 

Him  talkey  largey,  talkey  strong, 

Too  muchey  curio  —  all  saroe  gong— 

“  Topside-galow  1  ” 
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“  Mv  name  belongey  Norval,  top- 
Side  galow  that  Grampian  hill  My 
Father  catchey  chow-chow  for  him  piecey 
Sheep,”  etc. 

The  Missionary  “  pigeon  ”  will  also  in  due  time  demand 
a  translation  of  the  Bible  into  this  very  vulgar  tongue. 
Death  has  many  consolations,  and  to  the  number  may  be 
added  this  new  one,  that  before  the  consummation  foretold 
above  can  be  realized,  we  will  have  passed  away,  and  our 
ears  will  be  deaf  to  the  hideous  result. 

Suppose  any  book  for  which  you  had  reverence,  or  even 
a  favorite  piece  of  poetry  whose  words  your  lips  loved  to 
repeat  —  imagine  your  feelings  on  bearing  it  converted 
into  something  like  the  following.  It  is  a  translation  of 
“  Excelsior  ”  into  Pigeon  English.  It  may  be  necessary  to 
explain  to  those  whose  education  has  been  neglected  in 
this  Language  of  the  Future,  that  “  topside  ”  means  above, 
as  the  opposite  of  “  bottomside.”  “  Galow  ”  is  untranslat¬ 
able,  but  added  to  “  topside  ”  the  phrase  becomes  exclam¬ 
atory,  and  it  is  the  nearest  equivalent  to  Excelsior. 
“  Chop-chop  ”  means  quick-quick,  but  anything  such  as  a 
stamp,  monogram,  or  device,  would  be  called  a  “  chop.” 
“  Maskey  ”  is  another  of  those  words  whose  origin  is  un¬ 
known.  It  has  to  do  a  great  deal  of  duty  in  Pigeon  E^- 
lish.  In  the  following  it  means  “  notwithstanding.”  To 
“chin-chin  Joss  ”  is  to  worship  God;  to  chin-chin  a  per¬ 
son  is  to  salute  him.  By  placing  the  original  alongside  of 
the  translation  the  reader  will  easily  make  out  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  piece.  The  moral,  it  will  be  noticed,  is  by  the 
Pigeon  English  translator.  W.  Simpson. 

Excelsior  ! 

The  shades  of  night  were  falling  fast. 

As  through  an  Alpine  village  passed 
A  youth  who  bore,  ’mid  snow  and  ice, 

A  banner  with  the  strange  device, 

“  Excelsior  1  ” 

His  brow  was  sad  ;  his  eye  beneath 
Flashed  like  a  falchion  from  its  sheath. 

And  like  a  silver  clarion  rung 
The  accents  of  that  unknown  tongue, 

“  Excelsior  1  ” 


Inside  house  him  can  see  light. 

And  every  room  got  Are  all  right. 

He  lookey  plenty  ice  more  high. 

Inside  him  mouth  he  plenty  crv  — 

“  Topside-galow  1 " 

Ole  man  talkey  “  no  can  walk  1  ” 

By’m  bye  rain  come  —  werry  dark, 

‘  Have  got  water,  werry  wide." 

‘  Maskey  1  my  must  go  topside  ”  — 

“  Topside-galow  1 

‘  Man-man  1  ”  One  girley  talkey  he, 

'  What  for  yon  go  topside  looksee  f  " 

And  one  time  more  he  plenty  cry. 

But  all  time  walkey  plenty  high  — 

“  Topside-galow !  ” 

'  Take  care  I  that  spoil’iim  tree  young  man. 
Take  care  that  ice  !  He  want  man-man  I " 
That  coolie  chin-chin  he  go<^  night. 

He  talkey  “  my  can  go  all  right.” 

“  Topside-galow  I " 

Joss-pigeon  man  he  soon  begin. 
Morning-time  that  Joss  chin-chin. 

He  no  man  see  —  him  plenty  fear, 

Cos  some  man  talkey  —  he  can  hear ! 

“  Topside-galow  I  ” 


In  happy  homes  he  saw  the  light 
Of  household  fires  gleam  warm  and  bright ; 
Above,  the  spectral  glaciers  shone. 

And  from  his  lips  escaped  a  groan, 

“  Excelsior!  ” 

“  Try  not  the  Pass !  ”  the  old  man  said, 

“  Dark  lowers  the  tempest  overhead. 

The  roaring  torrent  is  deep  and  wide  I  ” 
And  loud  that  clarion  voice  replied, 

“  Excelsior  1  ” 

“  Oh  stay,”  the  maiden  said,  “  and  rest 
Thy  weary  head  upon  this  breast !  ” 

A  tear  stood  in  his  bright  blue  eye. 

But  still  he  answered,  with  a  sigh, 

“  Excelsior !  " 

“  Beware  the  pine-tree’s  withered  branch ! 
Beware  the  awful  avalanche  I  ” 

This  was  the  peasant’s  last  good  night  I 
A  voice  replied,  far  up  the  height, 

"  Excelsior  1  ” 

At  break  of  day,  as  heavenward 
The  pious  monks  of  St.  Bernard 
Uttered  the  oft-repeated  prayer, 

A  voice  cried  through  the  startled  air, 

"  Excelsior  1  ” 


That  young  man  die,  one  large  dog  see. 
Too  muchey  bobbery  findey  he  ; 

He  hand  belong  colo  —  all  same  ice. 
Have  got  flag,  with  chop  so  nice. 

“  Topside-galow  I 


A  traveller,  by  the  faithful  hound. 
Half-buried  in  the  snow  was  found. 

Still  grasping  in  his  hand  of  ice 
That  banner,  with  the  strange  device, 

•  “  Excelsior  1 


You  too  muchey  laugh  I  What  for  sing  t 
I  think  so  yon  no  savey  what  thing  I 
Supposey  you  no  b’long  clever  inside. 
More  better  you  go  walk  topside  I 

“  Topsidexalow  1  ” 
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HOLLAND  HOUSE. 

There  is  a  celebrated  passage  in  one  of  Lord  Macau¬ 
lay’s  Essays,  in  which  he  eloquently  expatiates  on  the 
impressions  which  survivors  of  a  nearly  extinct  generation 
may  retain  of  the  Library  of  Holland  House.  “  They  will 
remember  how  the  last  debate  was  discussed  in  one  corner, 
and  the  last  comedy  of  Scribe  in  another;  while  Wilkie 
gazed  with  modest  admiration  on  Sir  Joshua’s  Baretti, 
while  Mackintosh  turned  over  'Fhomas  Aquinas  to  verify  a 
quotation,  while  Talleyrand  related  his  conversations  with 
Barras  at  the  Luxembourg,  or  his  ride  with  Lannes  over 
the  field  of  Austerlitz.”  This  tableau  vivant  strikes  us  as  a 
somewhat  inadequate  one,  and  we  hardly  understand  why 
the  brilliant  historian  should  have  singled  out  and  limited 
himself  to  Wilkie,  Mackintosh,  and  Talleyrand,  when  he 
had  so  long  and  luminous  a  beadroll  of  equal  or  greater 
celebrities  to  choose  from  and  group  as  he  thought  fit. 
Charles  James  Fox,  Grey,  Grenville,  “Monk”  Lewis, 
Sheridan,  Windham,  Koinilly,  Tierney,  Parr,  Horner, 
Jeflrey,  Sydney  Smith,  Luttrell,  Byron,  Moore,  Rogers, 
Thurlow,  Eldon,  l.,yndhurst.  Brougham,  Melbourne,  Grat¬ 
tan,  Curran,  Davy,  Lawrence,  Landseer,  Canova,  Chantrey, 
Washington  Irving,  Alexander  and  William  von  Humboldt, 
Pozzo  di  Borgo,  Mole,  Guizot,  Lord  and  Lady  Palmerston, 
the  Prince  and  Princess  de  Lieven,  Madame  de  Stael  — 
all  these  might  have  been  seen  conversing  in  that  library, 
by  a  nobleman  still  living  and  presenting  in  his  own  person 
an  admirable  example  of  the  most  cultivated  school  of 
statesmanship. 

There  are  enough  to  fill  every  niche  in  that  “  venerable 
chamber  ”  if  we  were  to  set  about  re-peopling  it  with  the 
illustrious  dead ;  and  there  is  barely  a  room  in  the  man¬ 
sion,  or  a  spot  in  the  grounds,  which  is  not  associated 
with  some  hallowed  image  or  cherished  memory.  It  was 
in  what  is  now  the  dining-room,  that  the  dying  Addison 
entreated  the  forgiveness  of  his  wondering  friend  Gay,  and 
told  the  young  Earl  of  Warwick  that  he  had  sent  for  him 
to  see  how  a  Christian  could  die.  It  was  in  the  Gilt  Room, 
fitted  up  by  Rich,  Earl  of  Holland,  for  a  ball  given  to 
Charles  I.  and  Henrietta  Maria  on  their  marriage,  that 
Henry  Fox,  the  first  Baron  Holland,  gave  a  ball  to  the 
beauty  and .  fashion  of  1753,  when  George  Selwyn  danced 
with  Miss  Kitty  Compton,  and  the  Duke  of  Queensberry 
(“  Old  Q.’’)  with  Lady  Caroline  Petersham ;  when  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Bedford  (the  very  Duke  blackened 
by  “Junius  ”  and  the  identical  Duchess  d— d  by  Francis) 
“cut  in  at  whist”  with  Rigby  and  Lady  Townsend  (Smol¬ 
lett’s  Lady  of  Quality) ;  while  Horace  Walpole,  Calcraft, 
and  Commodore  Kepi)el  “  only  looked  on.”  “  The  Break¬ 
fast  Room  ”  was  the  scene  of  the  well-authenticated  anec¬ 
dote  of  Lord  Brougham,  who  slept  at  Holland  House  the 
night  before  the  delivery  of  his  principal  speech  on  the 
Queen’s  trial.  On  coming  down  to  breakfast  Lord  Hol¬ 
land  saw  his  guest  busily  writing  at  a  side  table,  and  found 
that,  instead  of  preparing  for  the  grand  effort,  he  was 
drawing  the  clauses  of  his  Education  Bill.  The  plaster 
statuette  in  the  Picture  Room,  was  brought  by  himself 
about  a  year  before  his  death  ;  and  when,  in  his  latter 
ears,  he  came  to  spend  an  hour  or  two  at  Holland  House, 
e  would  often  sit  moodily  down,  and,  missing  the  friendly 
faces  of  bygone  days,  he  more  than  once  even  burst  into 
tears. 

“  And  hence  the  charm  historic  scenes  impart. 

Hence  Tiber  awes  and  Avon  melts  the  heart, 

Aerial  forms,  in  Tempo’s  classic  vale. 

Glance  through  the  gloom  and  whisper  in  the  gale.” 

Aerial  forms  flit  by  us  at  every  turn  we  take  in  the 
garden  or  the  grounds ;  whether  we  pause  in  the  field 
where  Lady  Sarah  Lennox  was  making  hay  or  (some  say) 
romping  with  Ixtrd  Newbottle  as  George  HI.  rode  by ;  or 
in  the  elevated  (once  open)  space  where  Cromwell  held 
counsel  with  Ireton ;  or  at  the  Moats  where  Best  shot  Lord 
Camelford  ;  or  at  the  “  Alley  Louis  Philippe,”  where  the 
exiled  King  was  left  to  solitary  meditation  at  his  own 


request ;  or  at  the  piece  of  water  in  which  the  Duchesae 
d’Aumale  used  to  angle  for  perch.  You  may  encounter  an 
actual  spirit,  if  you  have  a  taste  for  the  supernatural,  by 
remaining  in  the  Green  Lane  till  nightfall,  where  Lady 
Diana  Rich  encountered  her  own  apparition ;  and  should 
the  moon  be  shining,  you  may  take  up  a  position,  some 
two  hundred  yards  from  the  south  front,  where  Scott, 
guided  there  by  Moore,  repeated  his  own  familiar  lines :  — 

"  If  thou  wouldst  view  fair  Melrose  aright. 

Go  visit  it  by  the  pale  moonlight, 

For  the  gay  beams  of  lightsome  day 
Gild  but  to  flout  the  ruins  gray.” 

Lord  Macaulay  assumes  that  before  another  generation 
has  died  out  these  scenes  of  romantic  incident,  political  in¬ 
trigue,  conversational  brilliancy,  and  cosmopolitan  hospi¬ 
tality  will  live  only  in  the  memory  of  a  few  old  men,  who 
will  in  vain  seek,  amid  new  streets,  and  squares,  and  rail¬ 
way  stations,  for  the  site  of  that  dwelling  which  was  in 
their  youth  the  favorite  resort  of  wits  and  beauties,  of 
painters  and  poets,  of  scholars,  philosophers,  and  states¬ 
men.  Considering  how  time  is  passing  and  the  gaps  he  ia 
hourly  making  with  his  scythe  in  oral  tradition,  this  as¬ 
sumption  was  in  a  fair  way  to  become  fact,  when  the  bold 
and  happy  thought  occurred  to  an  adopted  daughter  of  the 
house  to  write  its  history,  to  bring  together  all  its  published 
or  unpublished  records,  to  interweave  them  with  reminis¬ 
cences  and  scattered  notices  from  all  quarters,  and  call  in 
the  aid  of  the  engraver  and  photographer  to  complete  the 
vivid  impression  of  the  salient  features  and  points  of  inter¬ 
est  which  it  was  obviously  impossible  to  delineate  with  the 
pen.l 

Princess  Marie  Liechtenstein,  the  Marie  Fox  of  Holland 
House,  was  under  twenty  when  she  set  about  her  work,  but 
her  youth  could  hardly  have  been  deemed  a  disqualifica¬ 
tion  by  those  who  knew  her  best,  or  the  family  papers 
would  not  have  been  placed  at  her  disposal,  nor  would  she 
have  been  so  willingly  and  efiectively  seconded  by  her 
friends.  The  fact  is,  they  had  seen  ample  proof  of  her 
powers  of  application,  intelligence,  and  capacity.  She 
combined  the  advantages  of  foreign  and  English  education, 
and,  thanks  to  the  Italian  part  of  it  coming  in  aid  of  rare 
natural  gifts,  she  possesses  a  highly  cultivated  taste  in 
painting,  sculpture,  and  all  objects  of  vertu.  Wanting 
this,  even  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  who  projected  a  work  on 
the  same  subject,  would  have  proved  an  unsatisfactory 
guide  through  rooms  crowded  with  art  treasures.  We  miss 
him  certainly  in  the  literary  and  political  portions  of  the 
book  ;  but  the  authoress  has  done  all  that  could  be  done  by 
discriminating  research  to  supply  her  comparative  defi¬ 
ciency,  and  her  accumulated  stores  of  information  are,  if 
anything,  rather  too  profusely  displayed.  She  is  also  a  lit¬ 
tle  too  sententious  and  sentimental,  as  clever  young  people 
of  both  sexes  are  apt  to  be  (ill  they  have  been  taught  by 
experience  how  many  sound  reflections  have  grown  into 
truisms,  how  many  natural  bursts  of  sensibility  have  be¬ 
come  commonplace  by  use.  But  her  general  tone  of  thought 
and  feeling  is  unimpeachable  :  her  animation  never  flags  ; 
we  feel  at  every  step  that  she  is  thoroughly  imbued  with 
the  genius  of  the  place  ;  and  she  has  plenty  of  fresh  an¬ 
ecdotes  and  pieces  of  information  to  compensate  for  the 
introduction  of  the  old,  which,  after  all,  are  frequently 
acceptable  as  saving  the  trouble  of  reference.  Besides, 
although  the  lives  of  the  chief  illustrations  of  this  classic 
mansion  are  well  known,  we  do  not  see  how  its  annals  could 
have  been  written  without  reverting  to  them,  and  there  is 
hardly  one  which  may  not  be  set  in  a  clearer  point  of  view 
by  fixing  its  precise  connection  with  the  locality. 

Thus,  it  is  disputed  whether  Addison’s  marriage  with 
the  Countess  of  Warwick  preceded  or  followed  his  intro¬ 
duction  to  Holland  House.  Johnson  says,  “  She  was  per¬ 
suaded  to  marry  him  on  terms  much  like  those  on  which  a 
Turkish  Princess  is  espoused,  to  whom  the  Sultan  is  re¬ 
ported  to  pronounce,  ‘  Daughter,  I  give  thee  this  man  for 
thy  slave.'  But  she  always  remembered  her  own  rank, 
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and  thought  herself  entitled  to  treat  the  tutor  of  her  son  I 
with  very  little  ceremony.”  Johnson’s  authority  was  I 
“  Spence’s  Anecdotes,”  f.  Pope  ;  and  Pope’s  feelings 
towards  Addison  may  be  collected  from  the  famous  lines  | 
ending,  —  ! 

“Who  but  must  laugh,  if  such  a  man  there  be, 

Who  would  not  weep,  if  Atticus  were  he  1  ” 

Lord  Macaulay  says  that  the  intimacy  of  the  pair  arose  i 
from  the  circumstance  of  their  being  near  neighbors,  when  I 
Addison  occupied  a  small  dwelling,  once  the  abode  of  Nell  j 
Gwynn,  at  Chelsea.  Miss  Lucy  Aikin  prints  two  letters  ! 
from  him  to  the  young  Earl  of  so  early  a  date  as  1 708, 
purporting  to  be  written  from  Sandy  End,  a  hamlet  of  Ful- 
nam,  and  containing  some  advice  as  to  books,  but  by  no 
means  in  the  tone  of  a  tutor  addressing  a  pupil.  This  was 
eight  years  before  the  marriage  (which  came  oflF  in  1716),  j 
and  favors  Johnson’s  hypothesis  that  the  courtship  was  j 
prolonged.  Addison  died  in  1719,  in  what  is  now  the 
Dining  Room ;  the  same  in  which  he  used  to  pace  up  and  ; 
down  with  a  bottle  of  wine  at  each  end,  or  (according  to  j 
another  version)  with  a  bottle  of  port  at  one  end  and  a 
bottle  of  sherry  at  the  other.  We  doubt  the  sherry ;  a  j 
wine  little  known,  except  as  Sherris  Sack,  till  it  gradually  j 
superseded  Madeira  for  general  use,  under  the  patronage  i 
of  George  IV.,  when  Prince  of  Wales.  Blackstone  com-  I 
posed  his  Commentaries  with  a  bottle  of  port  at  his  elbow. . ' 
Pitt’s  devotion  to  port  is  well  known.  Johnson’s  rule  was  ■ 
—  “  Claret  for  boys  ;  port  for  men ;  brandy  for  heroes.”  j 
“  Then  give  me  claret,”  exclaimed  Burke  ;  “  I  like  to  be  a  I 
boy !  ”  I 

In  the  same  room  stands  Addison’s  writing  table  —  a  j 
small  table,  with  a  cover  of  green  cloth,  faded  and  defaced 
by  inkblots.  An  inscription  states  that  it  belonged  to  the  [ 
Right  Hon.  Joseph  Addison,  then  living  in  the  Temple ; 
and  after  being  successively  in  the  possession  of  his  \ 
daughter,  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  and  of  Samuel  Rogers,  j 
was  purchased  by  the  last  Lord  Holland  at  the  sale  of  | 
Rogers’  effects  in  1856.  Addison’s  last  autograph  may  be 
seen  in  the  Library  Passage,  where  hangs  what  was  long  ! 
l^lieved  to  be  a  genuine  portrait  of  him  from  the  life;  ana  ' 
literary  enthusiasts  were  wont  to  trace  all  the  features  of  ' 
his  mind  in  the  limned  features  before  them,  till  it  was 
unluckily  discovered  to  be  the  portrait  of  his  friend.  Sir  ! 
Andrew  Fountaine.  : 

The  most  curious  and  interesting  of  the  family  MS.  sup-  I 

K1  for  this  book  are  the  accounts  of  what  passed  between  ! 

rge  HI.  and  Lady  Sarah  Lennox  in  1761,  carefully 
composed  by  her  brother  in-law,  the  6rst  Lord  Holland, 
and  her  son.  Captain  Henry  Napier,  R.  N.,  writing  appar-  i 
ently  at  her  dictation.  Contrary  to  the  prevalent  under-  \ 
standing  and  belief,  the  King  made  a  distinct,  deliberate 
proposal,  which  was  distinctly,  deliberately  refused.  The 
commencement  of  her  acquaintance  with  Royalty  is  astrik- 
ing  exemplification  of  the  manner  in  which  a  seemingly 
immaterial  event  in  childhood  may  influence  a  life.  Cap¬ 
tain  Napier  writes  — 

“  My  grandfather,  as  I  said,  being  about  the  court,  his  chil¬ 
dren  were  often  taken  to  walk  in  Kensington  Gardens  by  their 
French  or  Swiss  governess,  to  see  the  royal  family  promenade, 
as  they  usually  did,  on  the  Broad  Walk;  the  children  could 
speak  no  English,  and  on  one  of  these  days  of  public  procession, 
while  the  governess  and  my  aunt.  Lady  Louisa  Conolly,  were 
quietly  looking  on,  my  mother,  who  was  of  a  lively,  volatile  dis¬ 
position,  suddenly  broke  from  the  astonished  Frenchwoman,  and 
bounding  up  to  the  King,  exclaimed  laughing,  ‘  Comment  vous 
poi^z-vous.  Monsieur  le  Roi ;  vous  avez  une  grande  et  belle 
maison  ici,  n’est-ce  pas  ?  '  Old  George  the  Second  was  delighted 
at  this  naivete,  and  soon  discovering  who  she  was,  desired  that 
she  should  be  brought  very  often  to  see  him.  ...  On  one  occa¬ 
sion,  after  a  romp  with  my  mother,  he  (the  King)  suddenly 
snatched  her  up  in  his  arms,  and,  after  depositing  her  in  a  large 
china  jar,  shut  down  the  cover  to  prove  her  courage,  but  soon 
released  her  when  he  found  that  the  only  effect  was  to  make  her, 
with  a  merry  voice,  begin  singing  the  French  song  of  ‘  Malbruc,’ 
with  which  he  was  quite  delighted.” 

Her  mother  dying  in  1751,  she  remained  in  Ireland  under 
the  charge  of  her  eldest  sister.  Lady  Kildare,  afterwards 


[November  29, 

Duchess  of  Leinster,  till  she  was  past  thirteen,  when  she 
took  up  her  abode  with  a  younger  sister.  Lady  Holland,  at 
Holland  House.  On  hearing  of  her  return  to  the  vicinity 
of  his  palace,  the  old  King  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  see 
her;  and  on  her  entering  the  circle,  a  shy,  timid  girl,  just 
ripening  into  womanhood,  his  Majesty,  entirely  oblivious  of 
the  lap>e  of  years,  began  “  to  joke  anti  play  with  her  as  if 
she  were  still  a  child  of  five  years  old.”  Finding  his  ca¬ 
joleries  met  with  blushes  and  confusion  instead  of  the  bold 
vivacity  of  the  olden  time,  he  loudly  and  rudely  gave  vent 
to  his  disappointment,  exclaiming,  “  Pooh  1  She  is  grown 
quite  stupid.”  His  grandson,  the  Heir  Apparent,  was 
very  differently  aflected  by  the  embarrassed,  almost  weep- 
ing  young  beauty.  “  He  was  then  (writes  Captain  Na¬ 
pier)  struck  with  admiration  and  pity,  feelings  that  ripened 
into  an  attachment  which,  as  I  have  been  told,  never  left 
him,  even  in  his  most  unsettled  moments,  until  the  day  of 
his  death.” 

Lord  Holland  and  Captain  Napier  substantially  agree  in 
the  main  fact,  the  proposal,  which  is  also  mentioned  as  a 
rumor  by  Mr.  George  Grenville  in  his  diary.  It  was  made 
thus  :  — 

"  One  evening  at  a  private  court  ball,  when  Lady  Sarah  was 
absent,  the  King  entered  into  conversation  with  Lady  Susan 
Strangways,  her  cousin,  and  among  other  things  pked  her 
when  she  meant  to  leave  town.  ‘  I  intend  to  remain  for  the 
coronation,  sir.’  He  answered  that  it  would  be  a  fine  sight,  but 
was  not  yet  to  take  place  .  .  .  .  ‘  bat  there  will  be  no  coronation 
until  there  is  a  Queen,  and  I  think  your  friend  is  the  Jittest  person 
for  it ;  tell  your  friend  so  from  me.' 

“  ‘  When  my  mother  next  saw  him  at  court,’  Mr.  Napier  con¬ 
tinues,  ‘  he  took  her  alone  into  a  recess  of  one  of  the  large  win¬ 
dows  and  said,  “  Has  your  friend  told  you  of  my  conversation 
with  her?  ”  “  Yes,  sir?’  “  And  what  do  you  think  of  it?  Tell 
me,  for  my  happiness  depends  on  it !  ”  “  Nothing,  sir,’’  was 
my  mother’s  reply  ;  upon  which  he  left  her  abruptly,  exclaiming 
pettishly,  “  Nothing  comes  of  nothing.”  ’  ” 

She  relented  a  little  on  hearing  of  a  warm  display  of 
sympathy  and  feeling  on  the  part  of  her  royal  lover,  when 
she  was  severely  hurt  by  a  fall  in  riding  ;  and,  when  the 
die  was  cast  by  his  selection  of  a  bride,  she  frankly  admits 
a  natural  touch  of  feminine  pique  at  his  want  of  volition 
and  constancy. 

“  I  shall  take  care,”  she  writes  to  Lady  Susan,  “  to  show  that 
I  am  not  mortified  to  anybody,  but  if  it  is  true  that  one  can  vex 
anybody  with  a  reserved  cold  manner,  he  shall  have  it,  I  promise 
him  Now  as  to  what  I  think  about  it  myself,  excepting  this  little 
revenge  I  have  almost  forgiven  him  ;  luckily  for  me  I  did  not  love 
him,  and  only  liked,  nor  did  the  title  weigh  anything  with  me. 
So  little  at  least  that  my  disappointment  did  not  affect  my  spirits 
above  one  hour  or  two,  I  believe.  I  did  not  cry,  I  assure  you, 
which  I  believe  you  will,  as  I  know  you  were  more  set  upon  it 
than  I  was.  The  thing  I  am  most  angry  at  is  looking  so  like  a 
fool,  as  I  shall,  for  having  gone  so  often  for  nothing ;  but  I  don’t 
much  care.  If  he  was  to  change  his  mind  again  (which  can’t  be, 
though)  and  not  give  a  very,  very  good  reason  for  his  conduct,  I 
would  not  have  him  ;  for  if  he  is  so  weak  as  to  be  governed  by 
everybody  I  shall  have  but  a  bad  time  of  it.” 

The  incidents  of  the  royal  marriage,  at  which  she  a)^ 
peared  as  bridesmaid,  are  well  known  ;  but  we  cannot  quit 
the  topic  without  expressing  a  regret  that  Captain  Napier’s 
manuscript  has  not  been  printed  entire,  without  note  or 
comment,  at  least  in  the  appendix. 

The  authoress  speaks  from  hearsay.  Sir  Henry  Holland 
from  personal  observation  and  experience,  on  the  weighty 
subject  of  those  famous  dinners  to  which  Holland  House  is 
I  so  largely  indebted  for  its  immortality.  “  The  master- 
j  hand,”  he  says,  “  here  was  that  of  the  mistress,  a  remark- 
!  able  wo*man  in  every  way,  well  remembered  by  all  who 
!  knew  her,  difficult  to  describe  to  those  who  did  not.  Su¬ 
preme  in  her  own  mansion  and  family,  she  exercised  a 
singular  and  seemingly  capricious  tyranny  even  over  guests 
i  of  the  highest  rank  and  pretension.”  We  doubt  the  mas- 
1  ter-hand,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  thinking  that  she  would 
!  not  have  succeeded  in  establishing  her  iron  rule  without 
that  “  soft  collar  of  social  esteem  ”  which  Lord  Holland’s 
;  charm  of  manner  and  sweetness  of  temper  never  failed  to 
rivet  on  the  guests.  Instance  upon  instance  has  been 
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printed  of  her  eccentricity,  but  the  budget  is  inexhaustible. 
Asides  telling  Poodle  Byn^  to  move  a  little  farther  off,  on 
the  ground  that  her  sense  of  smell  was  affected  by  his  black¬ 
ing,  and  sending  her  page  roupd  the  table  to  tell  Macaulay 
to  stop  talking  l^cause  she  wanted  to  hear  Lord  Aberdeen, 
she  once  called  up  a  celebrated  beauty,  told  her  to  kneel 
down  on  a  footstool,  and  after  pulling  oiT  her  wreath  and  j 
disarranging  her  hair  in  the  operation,  said,  “■  There,  my  i 
dear,  now  you  look  decent ;  those  roses  were  quite  out  of  ! 
keeping  with  your  style.”  And  she  was  rights  though  rude.  I 

One  summer’s  day  Lord  Holland  came  down  to  dinner  in 
a  white  waistcoat,  which  certainly  loomed  large  on  his 
portly  figure,  suggesting  (as  Luttrell  whispered  in  an  aside)  I 
the  image  of  a  turbot  standing  on  its  tail.  She  declared  I 
she  would  not  sit  down  to  dinner  till  he  changed  it,  and  he  , 
had  no  alternative  but  to  comply.  She  was  certainly  no  j 
respecter  of  persons,  and  was  brusque  without  reference  to  | 
rank.  A  dinner  party  in  Great  Stanhope  Street  was  break¬ 
ing  up,  and  Lord  Duncannon  (the  late  Karl  of  Bessborough) 
had  left  the  room,  when  she  called  out,  “  Mr.  H.,  call  back 
Lord  Duncannon.”  Mr.  H.  went  to  the  top  of  the  stair¬ 
case  and  told  his  lordship  that  he  was  wanted.  On  his  | 
presenting  himself  in  the  doorway  she  said,  “  The  Duchess  i 
of  Sutherland  can’t  dine  here  to-morrow,  and  I  want  | 
another  woman.  Bring  one  of  your  girls.”  He  withdrew  | 
with  an  assenting  bow.  r 

The  authoress  relates  that  once  when  this  imperious  dame  ! 
told  Sydney  Smith  to  ring  the  bell,  he  asked  whether  he  1 
had  not  better  sweep  the  room  too.  Familiar  as  he  was  I 
with  her  ways  he  would  scarcely  have  taken  off  ence  at  such  I 
a  trifle, -since  some  one  must  ring  the  bell  for  a  lady  unless 
the  is  to  get  up  and  ring  it  herself.  But  they  had  an  occa-  . 
sional  tiff',  and  a  visitor  at  Combe  Florey  who  found  him  | 
sedulously  attending  to  the  comforts  of  a  sucking  pig,  was  j 
informed  that  it  was  intended  for  a  pKsace-otfering  to  Lady  | 
Holland.  She  has  been  heard  pressing  Dutch  herrings  on  | 
an  epicure,  on  the  ground  that  they  came  over  in  the  Am-  | 
bassador’s  bag;  and  a  most  appetizing  odor  they  must  have  i 
communicated  to  the  dispatches.  The  introduction  of  the  I 
dahlia  into  England  is  said  to  be  owing  to  her  culinary  re-  | 
search.  Having  been  much  gratified  somewhere  in  the  ! 
South  of  Europe  by  her  first  acquaintance  with  Palestine  I 
soup,  and  ascertaining  that  the  main  ingredient  was  the  ! 
Jerusalem  artichoke,  she  procured  what  she  supposed  to  be  | 
a  root  of  it,  and  forwarded  it  (probably  by  a  king’s  Mes-  I 
senger)  to  her  gardener  at  Holland  House.  When  a  beau¬ 
tiful  flower  came  up  instead  of  a  succulent  vegetable,  she 
gazed  on  it  with  a  feeling  near  akin  to  that  of  the  fox  hunter 
who  complained  that  the  smell  of  the  violets  spoilt  the 
scent.  But  the  value  of  her  acquisition  began  to  break  : 
upon  her  when  the  London  seedsman  who  came  to  look  at 
it  oiTered  30  guineas  for  a  root.  Another  version  is,  that  a  I 
root  was  given  to  her  at  Valentia  iu  1804  by  a  celebrated  i 
botanist,  who  had  just  received  it,  an  unknown  rarity,  from 
South  America.  At  all  events,  there  was  ample  justifica¬ 
tion  for  the  graceful  verses  of  her  lord  :  — 

“  The  dahlia  you  brought  to  our  isle. 

Your  praises  forever  shall  speak. 

In  gardens  as  sweet  as  your  smile, 

And  colors  as  bright  as  your  cheek.” 

She  was  an  aristocrat  to  the  tips  of  her  fingers,  and  spoke 
contemptuously  of  the  ribbon  of  the  Bath  as  “  a  thing  that 
was  got  by  deserving  it,”  —  an  objection,  by  the  way,  to  | 
which  it  is  not  invariably  exposed.  The  Garter  was  the  only  I 
English  Order  to  her  taste. 

Allen  was  called  her  “  pet  atheist,”  and  she  showed  no 
extraordinary  reverence  for  the  Church  ritual  when  she  i 
caused  the  burial  service  to  be  performed  by  a  beneficed  ‘ 
clergyman  (who,  we  hope,  was  not  privy  to  the  secret)  j 
over  the  body  of  a  kid,  having  first  given  out  that  the  I 
funeral  was  that  of  a  daughter  by  her  first  husband,  whom  ! 
his  family  bad  threatened  to  take  from  her.  That  daugh-  { 
ter  grew  up  to  be  a  charming  woman,  and  till  her  i 
death  in  1849  was  familiarly  known  as  “  the  kid”  among  i 
her  friends.  Her  passion  was  not  singularity,  but  power,  j 
Her  invitations  were  commands,. and  latterly  she  would  I 


go  nowhere  unless  the  party  was  made  for  her.  There 
was  to  be  no  rule  without  an  exception  in  her  favor.  She 
was  peremptory  in  stipulating  for  les  peliles  entrees,  and  su¬ 
perbly  indiiTerent  about  les  grandes.  On  the  evening  of  a 
grand  concert  at  Lansdowne  House,  Lord  Lansdowne,  after 
dining  at  Brookes’,  went  home  to  dress.  He  bad  half  got 
through  the  operation  — ».  e.  (to  use  his  own  words  in 
telling  the  story),  he  was  “  between  two  shirts,”  when  the 
door  of  the  adjoining  room  flew  open,  a  rustling  of  silk  — 
frou,  frou  —  met  his  ear,  and  a  female  figure,  which  he 
failed  to  recognize,  glided  by.  It  was  Lady  Holland,  who, 
to  avoid  entering  like  other  people,  had  come  early,  made 
her  way  to  Lady  Lansdowne’s  dressing-room,  and  insisted 
on  remaining  there  till  the  company  were  assembled,  and 
then  entering  the  music-room  through  the  private  door  at 
the  end.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  she  did  a  great  many 
kind  actions  as  well  as  a  great  many  odd  ones.  Come 
what  come  may,  she  always  stood  firmly  by  her  friends. 

The  Princess  relies  for  her  enumeration  of  habitues  on 
“a  list  furnished  by  Elizabeth,  Lady  Holland,  to  Sir 
James  Mackintosh.”  She  is  apparently  not  aware  that  a 
register  of  the  dinners  was  kept  as  regularly  as  a  mer¬ 
chant’s  ledger  by  Allen.  It  was  in  the  possession  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Fox  shortly  before  his  death,  and  opposite  the  record 
of  a  dinner  including  the  Prince  of  Wales  (George  IV.) 
and  Sydney  Smith  is  a  marginal  note  by  the  General,  stat¬ 
ing  that  this  was  the  dinner  at  which  their  celebrated  pas¬ 
sage  of  arms  occurred :  — 

“On  one  occasion  (says  the  Princess),  at  Holland  House,  he, 
Sydney  Smith,  was  himself  set  down  by  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
then  Prince  Regent.  The  conversation  having  taken  the  turn 
of  discussing  who  was  the  wickedest  man  that  had  ever  lived, 
Sydney  Smith,  addressing  himself  to  the  Prince,  said,  ‘  The 
Regent  Orleans,  and  he  was  a  Prince.’  The  Prince’s  answer 
was  short,  quiet,  and  biting.  Ignoring  even  his  interlocutor’s 
surname,  he  said,  ‘  I  should  give  the  preference  to  his  tutor,  the 
Abbe'  Dubois,  and  he  was  a  priest,  Mr.  Sydney.’  ” 

The  Quarterly  reviewer  doubts  whether  the  Prince  ever 
dined  at  Holland  House  after  he  became  Regent,  and  thinks 
that  it  was  not  at  all  like  Sydney  Smith  to  provoke  such 
a  retort.  The  most  distinguished  survivor  of  the  Holland 
House  circle  confirms  General  Fox  on  the  essential  fact  of 
the  repartee,  but  is  unable  to  fix  the  date,  and  suggests 
that  the  remark  of  Sydney  Smith,  apropos  of  some  French 
Memoirs  which  happened  to  be  the  subject  of  conversation, 
may  not  have  been  consciously  levelled  at  the  Prince.  As 
the  point  is  curious,  we  hope  the  present  possessor  of 
Allen’s  record  will  help  to  clear  it  up  ;  indeed,  we  see  no 
lawful  cause  or  impediment  why  the  whole  of  that  record 
should  not  be  published  while  the  interest  in  it  is  fresh. 

The  present  work  contains  many  letters  from  celebrated 
t^rsons,  now  printed  for  the  first  time  from  the  autograph. 
The  following  to  the  first  Lord  Holland,  in  reference  to 
Charles  James  Fox’s  visit  to  Ferney,  in  1767,  is  an  episto¬ 
lary  curiosity :  — 

“  Aux  Deiicos,  28  avril  NS. 

“  Sr,  —  Yr  son  is  an  cnglish  lad,  and  j  an  old  frenchman  he 
is  healthy,  and  j  sick,  yet  j  love  him  with  all  my  heart,  not  only 
for  his  father,  but  for  him  self.  We  arc  very  free  together,  he 
does  me  the  honour  to  come  to  my  little  caban  when  he  pleases ; 
We  are  to  dine  just  now,  and  to  drink  yr  health,  t’is  for  me  a 
good  fortune  to  receive  the  son  of  the  amiable  and  honour’d  mr 
Fox  who  was  formerly  so  kind  to  me,  if  j  were  but  sixty  years 
old,  i  would  come  again  to  england,  but  j  will  live  here  and  dye 
with  the  utmost  respect 

“  Monsieur 

“  Votre  tres  humble  et  tres  obeissant 

“  Serviteur  Voltaire.” 

It  was  during  this  visit  that  Voltaire  gave  Charles  James 
Fox  and  his  friend  Barber  a  list  of  several  of  his  works, 
saying,  Ce  sont  des  liures  de  quoi  il  faut  se  munir"  — 
meaning,  adds  Barber,  that  they  were  such  as  would  for¬ 
tify  our  young  minds  against  religious  prejudices.  We  are 
tempted  to  give  a  short  extract  from  one  of  Rogers’  letters 
from  Venice  in  1813 :  — 

“  By  the  bye,  love  is  no  child’s  pla.v  at  Verona.  The  day 
before  we  came  there,  a  young  man  in  a  fit  of  jealousy  sti- 
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letto«d  his  wile  and  his  friend,  and  all  the  world  said  the/ 
deserved  it ;  tho’  the/  seemed  to  change  their  tone  a  little  when 
the/  said  how  beautiful  she  was.  .  .  .  What  a  strange  thing  is 
fashion.  Pra/  tell  Lad/  H.  I  am  almost  the  onl/  man  in 
Venice — not  in  a  pair  of  boots!  The  men  who  wait  upon  us 
at  dinner  are  like  so  man/  jocke/s  at  Newmarket.  It  was  an 
inhuman  thing  to  rob  them  of  the  onl/  four  horses  the/  bad.” 

Space  permitting  we  should  be  glad  to  dwell  on  the 
graceful  and  munificent  hospitalit/  of  which  the  living 
generation  have  partaken,  or  the  brilliant  social  gatherings 
which  they  have  witnessed  at  Holland  House.  But  we 
have  already  said  or  cited  enough  to  convey  a  fair  notion 
of  the  contents  and  quality  of  these  volumes.  The  descrip¬ 
tive  chapters  are  the  best.  The  authoress  writes  con 
amore  of  portraits,  statues,  frescoes,  ornamental  furniture, 
and  architectural  embellishments,  of  chimney-pieces  painted 
by  Cleyn,  and  of  ceilings  decorated  by  Watts.  She  is 
perfectly  at  home  in  most  branches  of  the  Fine  Arts, 
which  is  more  than  she  could  have  been  expected  to  be  in  the 
political  annals  and  literary  gossip  of  the  House.  There 
are  parts  which  might  be  a<lvantageously  abridged  ;  there 
are  anecdotes  that  need  correcting  and  polishing;  there 
are  obvious  trains  of  reflection  that  should  be  struck  out ; 
but  when  every  strictly  just  exception  shall  have  been 
taken,  she  may  be  conscientiously  congratulated  by  the 
most  scrupulous  critic  on  the  production  of  a  useful,  agree¬ 
able,  beautilully-illustrated,  and  attractive  book. 


AN  OLD  DUTCH  LITERARY  JEST. 

I  HAVE  just  laid  down  a  little  old  book  which  vividly  re¬ 
minds  me  of  the  pleasures  that  none  but  the  stupid  can 
enjoy.  Tormented  by  the  pains  of  thinking,  I  have  often 
envied  the  placi<l  peace  of  those  who  cannot  think  at  all. 
How  delightful  it  must  be,  I  have  said  to  myself,  to  be  able 
to  hold  the  most  utterly  contradictory  views  on  all  things, 
divine  and  human,  without  the  faintest  suspicion  as  to  their 
inconsistency,  or  any  logical  horror  of  inconsistency  itself! 
Women,  with  occasional  exceptions,  are  not  much  troubled 
by  such  inconsistencies.  Are  they,  therefore,  less  happy 
than  men  ?  How  soothing  it  must  be  to  be  hopelessly  in¬ 
capable  of  syllogisms  I  What  pa^s  is  not  a  mind  spared 
that  refuses  to  admit  that  if  A  is  B,  and  C  is  A,  therefore 
C  is  also  B  I  What  admirable  wives  and  mothers  and 
daughters  there  are,  and  what  praiseworthy  country  parsons 
too,  to  whom  all  this  bepuzzlement  about  A,  B,  and  C  is  as 
unintelligible  as  a  conjurer’s  gibberish  1  Supposing  it  were 
suddenly  proved  that  all  our  astronomers  are  wrong,  and 
that  the  sun  really  goes  round  the  earth,  what  horrible 
agonies  should  we  thinking  people  endure  who  believe  in 
mathematics  and  the  multiplication  table,  and  what  a 
hideous  scepticism  would  darken  the  rest  of  our  lives  I 
Yet  the  unthinking  multitude  would  be  unmoved  by  a 
■ingle  painful  thought,  and  would  dress,  dine,  digest,  and 
sleep  as  unconcernedly  as  if  Copernicus  and  Newton  had 
never  existed. 

Then,  again,  there  is  that  enviable  capacity  for  enjoying 
many  things  which,  in  my  unfortunate  state  of  culture,  I 
do  detest.  I  never  walk  through  an  old  house  filled  with 
eighteenth-centu^  furniture  wiuiout  envying  the  simplicity 
and  credulity  of  my  ancestors.  How  easily  must  that 
generation  have  been  pleased  which  saw  beauty  in  those 
spindle-legged  chairs  and  tables,  and  which  could  plaster 
up  a  Gothic  roof  or  screen,  and  paint  some  venerable  oak¬ 
carving  a  pale  blue  color,  and  find  itself  refreshed  by  the 
eflTect  1  There  are  limits,  indeed,  to  one’s  envy  of  the  non¬ 
culture  —  I  will  not  call  it  the  barbarism  —  of  the  past. 
By  no  possible  eflTort  of  sympathy  can  I  wish  to  feel  as 
those  felt  who  delighted  to  contemplate  King  George  the 
Fourth,  in  his  tight  coat  and  silk  stockings,  sitting  upon 
his  royal  sofa  with  arm  outstretched,  as  ifepicted  oy  the 
courtier  paint-brush  of  Sir  'Thomas  Lawrence. 

_  As  to  the  amount  of  happiness  connected  with  the  muta¬ 
bilities  of  ladies’  dress,  on  the  other  hand,  my  thoughts 
are  much  exercised.  Does  it,  or  does  it  not,  add  to  the 


enjoyment  of  one’s  whole  life  to  be  able  to  be  equally  de¬ 
lighted  with  a  mass  of  false  hair  of  reddish  hue  at  the  back 
of  one’s  bead,  and  a  mass  of  false  hair,  made  white  with 
powder,  on  the  top  of  one’s  head,  an<l  a  head  without  any 
false  hair  at  all?  Take  the  whole  amount  of  rapture  which 
one  has  ever  experienced  from  the  contemplation  of  the 
Venus  of  Milo,  and  consider  whether  it  is  equal,  in  the 
long  run,  to  the  daily  self-complacency  of  the  simple  soul 
that  is  conscious  of  being  always  clothed  as  fashion  de¬ 
mands,  whether  fashion  prescribes  four-and-twenty  inches 
or  three  yarcis  as  the  diameter  of  her  gown.  I  go,  perhaps, 
to  a  gayly-dressed  evening  gathering,  where  every  woman, 
whether  old  or  young,  is  decolletee,  in  varying  degrees  of 
exposure.  What  necks  do  I  see  1  What  shoulders  1  What 
complexions!  Yet  are  not  those  smiling  creatures  happy 
whose  skins  are  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  color  as 
their  dresses?  Is  the  enjoyment  of  that  amiable  female 
marred  bpr  the  thought  that  she  has  clothed  herself  in  a  hue 
which  brings  out  most  forcibly  the  sad  fact  that  time  is  be¬ 
ginning  its  ravages  upon  her  face  and  arms?  And  are 
women  generally  to  be  pitied  because  they  are  for  the  most 
part  unaware  of  the  fact  that  good-looking  arms  are  not 
common,  and  that  arms  which  are  not  good-looking  had 
better  be  encased  in  some  pleasant-looking  sleeves  than 
paraded  before  the  public  gaze  ?  These  are  difficult  ques¬ 
tions  for  him  to  settle  who  speculates  on  the  advantages  of 
the  culture  of  to-day.  For,  if  “  a  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy 
forever,”  does  it  necessarily  follow  that  a  thing  which  is  not 
of  beauty  is  a  pain  forever  ? 

Here,  for  instance,  is  this  little  book  which  I  have  laid 
on  the  table  before  me  ;  should  I  be  happier  if  I  were 
like  the  Dutchman  who  wrote  it,  and  the  generation  of 
Dutchmen  who  could  enjoy  its  joking?  I  think  so  ;  or  at 
least  I  think  it  ii  not  quite  impossible  that  he  was  capable 
of  enjoyments  of  which  I  know  that  I  am  incapable.  He 
makes  me  think  of  Ostade  and  Teniers,  and  their  boozy, 
jovial  drinkers  and  card-players  and  dancing  boors.  He 
was  surely  the  scholarly  representative  of  those  fat-faced 
and  heavy-eyed  revellers  among  the  classes  that  knew  not 
Latin,  and  who  excite  the  scorn  of  our  picture  critics  of  to¬ 
day,  who  account  all  such  grosser  specimens  of  humanity  as 
unworthy  of  notice  in  the  “  fine  arts.”  For  myself,  I  have 
often  looked  with  a  sort  of  sympathy  at  these  old  Dutch 
paintings,  and  wished  our  living  painters  knew  the  art  of 
using  the  brush  as  well  as  they  knew  it  ;  though  I  am 
aware  that  it  is  now  considered  a  sign  of  a  debased  taste 
to  see  anything  admirable  in  Teniers.  For  much  drinking, 
too,  when  it  appears  in  its  concrete  condition,  as  exhibited 
by  the  Englisu  drunkard,  I  have  an  uncontrollable  aver¬ 
sion  ;  but  your  Dutch  tippler  is  another  matter,  at  least  as 
he  was  formerly  painted.  In  such  pictures  what  really 
strikes  one  is  the  simple,  hearty  enjoyment  of  those  ex¬ 
tremely  stupid  and  utterly  uncultivated  clowns.  Life,  one 
thinks,  could  hardly  have  been  for  them  a  very  hard  strug¬ 
gle,  in  which  pleasure  was  rare,  and  when  it  did  come,  wm 
scarcely  pleasure  at  all.  Almost  all  the  Dutch  painters,  in 
truth,  were  Dutchmen  to  the  core ;  and  with  true  brotherly 
feeling  enjoyed,  from  their  artistic  eminence,  the  humbler 
life  which  they  painted  so  lovingly  in  their  pictures. 

So,  too,  what  but  a  Dutch  intellect,  cultivated^  as  the 
Dutch  intellect  was  cultivated  some  two  centuries  ago, 
could  deliberately  have  written  this  same  mock  disquisition, 
discussing  the  piosilion  in  which  Lazarus,  the  brother  of 
Martha  and  Mary,  must  have  found  himself  with  regard  to 
his  property  when  he  was  raised  from  the  dead  ?  None 
but  a  heavily  moving  brain,  fed  upon  the  learning  of  Ley¬ 
den  and  Amsterdam,  and  depressed  with  the  fogs  rising 
perpetually  from  the  Scheldt,  could  deliberately  plan  such 
a  jest,  and  laboriously  carry  it  out  in  the  true  Batavian 
Latin  of  the  period.  What  was  the  real  name  and  occupa¬ 
tion  of  this  heavy -witted  jester  I  do  not  know.  The  title 
of  his  book  stands  thus :  “  Henrici  Verduyn,  dum  viyeret 
utriusque  juris  ac  medicinse  Doctoris,  disc^uisitio  juridica 
de  testamento  atque  haereditate  Lazari  bis  mortui,  alio- 
rumque  bis  mortuorum.  In  ordinem  redegit  et  iis,  qua 
deesse  videbantur,  auxit  Tobias  Boel  Junior  Jurisconsul- 
tus.  Amsteladami,  apud  Joannem  Boom,  Anno  1705.” 
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The  very  title  is  redolent  of  mists,  schiedam,  and  tobacco. 
What  could  one  expect  in  the  way  of  liveliness  and  esprit 
from  the  conjunction  of  a  Verduyn,  a  Boel,  and  a  Boom  ? 
Such  names  are  far  more  sujjgestive  than  such  manufactured 
sobriquets  as  Dunderheadius,  or  Heavysternius,  or  even 
Dryasdust.  In  these  long-drawn  appellatives  one  detects 
at  once  the  English  imitator,  and  looks  only  for  some  faint 
approach  to  the  true  laborious  joking  of  which  Holland  has 
had  the  monopoly,  but  which  Holland  has  long  ceased  to 
produce  for  the  benefit  of  the  learned  and  easily-amused 
world.  Such  jests,  moreover,  must  be  regarded  as  having 
some  intimate  and  subtle  connection  with  the  use  of  the 
Latin  to  igue,  which  lends  itself  alike  to  the  most  lumber¬ 
ing  efforts  of  wit  and  the  most  ferocious  anger  of  contro¬ 
versy,  whether  literary  or  theological.  There  is  a  flavor 
in  the  sesquipedalian  adjectives  of  the  divines  and  critics 
of  the  past,  when  they  wrote  only  in  Latin,  which  we  miss 
altogether  in  the  more  decent  abusiveness  of  the  vulgar 
tongue.  The  Pope  alone  still  curses  those  whom  he  dis¬ 
likes  in  the  Latin  which  was  once  universal,  and  he  alone 
rolls  out  the  old  epithets  of  hatred  and  ignorance  with  the 
relish  of  our  ancestors.  Could  he  be  persuaded  to  anathe¬ 
matize  the  Italian  Government  and  the  Protestant  heretic 
in  the  purest  Tuscan,  some  serious  modification  in  his  ad¬ 
jectives  would  instantly  be  the  result.  No  gentleman  could 
solemnly  curse  his  opponents  in  the  full-mouthed  Billings¬ 
gate  of  the  day.  The  exquisite  sense  of  enjoyment  with 
which  the  older  divines  and  scholars  used  to  denounce  the 
malignity  of  those  who  differed  from  them  would  give 
place  to  some  sense  of  shame  ;  and  possibly,  with  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  decency  in  language,  would  enter  some  slight 
emotions  of  Christian  charity.  Conceive,  again,  on  the 
other  hand,  what  would  be  the  correspondence  in  our 
English  newspapers  if  the  writers  in  the  Church  Times  and 
the  Retard  wrote  in  Latin,  and  the  readers  of  those  papers 
could  understand  what  was  written.  Or  imagine  certain 
well-known  speakers  at  Exeter  Hall  proclaiming  the  iniq¬ 
uities  of  the  Jesuits  or  the  Ritualists  in  broad  mediaeval 
Lalinity.  One  result  certainly  would  follow.  Their  vo¬ 
cabulary  would  be  at  the  least  amusing ;  and  I  can  even 
imagine  myself  voluntarily  coming  within  its  range. 

So  it  is  concerning  this  elaborate  joke  pertaining  to  the 
will  and  the  inheritance  of  Lazarus.  It  would  have  been 
impossible  in  the  vernacular  of  two  centuries  ago,  which  I 
will  venture,  with  many  apologies,  to  call  Dutch,  having 
the  fear  of  Mr.  Freeman  before  my  eyes,  and  being  wholly 
ignorant  of  the  views  of  the  Saturday  Review  on  the  no¬ 
menclature  of  the  old  Batavian  tongue.  To  do  the  author 
justice,  indeed,  he  was  conscious  that  some  captious  reader 
might  account  his  speculations  worthless,  and  his  joking 
extremely  dull.  Accordingly,  he  begins  by  apologizing  for 
it  by  another  laborious  piece  of  banter,  giving  the  names 
of  sundry  real  and  imaginary  personages  who  have  trifled 
in  the  same  style,  amidst  the  applause  of  their  several 
contemporaries.  One  author  wrote,  be  says,  on  the  quar¬ 
rels  of  pigs ;  another  on  the  last  testament  of  Grunnius 
Forcellus,  in  which  name  is  doubtless  to  be  detected  some 
reference  to  the  grunt  of  a  hog.  Theodore  Beza,  he  de¬ 
clares,  wrote  an  essay  on  the  word  “  nothing,”  and  a  cer¬ 
tain  Menalca  Caprimulgus  a  treatise  on  the  wool  of  goats  ; 
Jerome  Cardan  published  an  encomium  on  the  gout; 
Erasmus  (which  is  true)  wrote  “  The  Praise  of  Folly ;  ” 
and  Homer  (which  is  also  true)  sang  “  The  Battle  of  the 
Fro^s  and  the  Mice.”  One  Martin  Schokius  discoursed 
on  the  e.xcellence  of  smoke,  and  of  deafness,  and  also  on 
the  word  “  nothing ;  ”  and  a  lady,  named  Thessala,  com¬ 
posed  a  funeral  oration  on  a  cock.  These  are  but  a  few  of 
the  many  examples  of  serious  jesting  which  our  Mynheer 
quotes,  including,  as  the  enlightened  reader  will  suspect, 
sundry  little  matters  which  modern  refinement  forbids  me 
to  repeat 

And  surelv  he  was  happy  when  he  had  compiled  the 
doleful  catalogue.  I  can  conceive  the  satisfaction  with 
which  he  read  it  over  and  over  again,  and  congratulated 
himself  on  the  ingenuity  with  which  he  had  contrived  to 
introduce  a  few  re^  books  into  his  imaginary  list.  I  only 
wonder  that  as  he  mentions  the  poem  which  Vida  really 
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wrote  on  the  game  of  chess,  he  has  omitted  another  equally 
well-known  poem  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  which  ought 
to  be  familiar  as  household  words  to  the  male  and  female 
agitators  in  a  certain  cause,  which  they  alone  conceive  to 
be  fitted  for  miscellaneous,  platform,  and  pamphlet  dis¬ 
cussion.  As  it  is,  Verduyn-Boel  evidently  does  not  like  to 
bring  this  introductory  joke  to  an  end,  and  here  again 
makes  us  feel  the  peculiar  value  of  the  Latin  tongue  for 
such  painful  jocosity.  If  he  could  have  put  his  thoughts 
upon  paper  in  Dutch,  it  is  certain  that  they  must  have 
been  lost  to  all  of  us  who  are  ignorant  of  that  peculiar 
development  of  the  great  Aryan  speech.  I,  lor  one. 
indeed,  much  lament  that  the  learned  of  all  lands  have 
ceased  to  write  in  Latin  on  matters  on  which  scholars  love 
to  communicate  with  one  another.  On  this  ground  therei 
is  something  to  be  said  even  for  the  Latin  of  the  Papal 
Anathemas.  A  Pontiff  whose  maledictions  are  designed 
“  urbi  et  orbi  ”  should  not  express  himself  in  any  vulgar 
vernacular.  What  would  be  the  use  of  cursing  in  Italian 
those  who  know  nothing  of  that  melodious  tongue? 
Whereas  in  every  civilized  land,  and  wherever  Catholio 
and  Protestant  clergy  are  to  be  found,  there  are  some 
persons  connected  with  the  newspapers  who  can  make  the 
Latin  anathematizings  intelligible  to  the  multitude.  Now, 
too,  in  England,  are  we  not  going  to  reform  our  Latin 
pronunciation,  with  the  distinct  view  of  holding  conversa¬ 
tion  with  our  Continental  friends  V  So  that  on  this  special 
ground  it  seems  more  important  than  ever  that  scholars  all 
over  the  world  should  have  some  language  common  to 
them  all,  in  which  they  may  communicate  both  their 
friendly  and  indignant  thoughts  to  one  another.  It  is 
true  that  our  English  reformers  of  pronunciation  have 
hardly  made  up  their  minds  as  to  the  sounds  we  are  here¬ 
after  to  utter.  It  will  be  a  fearful  day  when  we  enter  a 
young  ladies’  school-room  —  for  are  not  all  young  ladies 
going  to  learn  Latin?  —  and  hear  the  governess  informing 
mem  that  Kikero  was  murdered  throu^  the  connivance  ol 
Octavius  Kaesar.  But  setting  this  aside,  if  every  nation  in 
Europe  should  ever  take  to  emulate  the  Germans  in  learn¬ 
ing,  as  they  are  imitating  them  in  soldiering,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  the  student,  who  wishes  to  be  “  posted  up  ” 
in  all  the  current  scholarship  of  the  day,  to  be  acquainted 
with  a  variety  of  vernaculars  which  we  tremble  to  think  of, 
if  this  new  fashion  of  writing  in  one’s  own  vulgar  tongue 
should  be  adopted  all  over  the  world. 

To  return,  however,  to  our  Dutchman.  He  assures  us 
that  no  less  than  six  hundred  and  twenty-one  learned 
authors  have  written  in  this  same  serio-comic  vein ;  and 
that  their  works  of  this  sort  have  been  collected  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  one  Casparus  Dornavius,  philosopher  and  doctor 
of  medicine,  under  the  title  of  “  Amphitheatrum  Sapientia 
Socratica,  Joco  Seria,  hoc  est,”  etc.,  etc.  The  rest  of  the 
title  may  be  left  to  the  reader  to  imagine  for  himself. 
Then  he  begins  his  juridical  discussion  in  full  form,  with  a 
declaration  that  he  was  first  induced  to  meditate  seriously 
on  the  condition  in  which  Lazarus  found  himself  with 
regard  to  his  property  when  he  was  raised  from  the  dead, 
through  meditating  on  the  narrative  of  the  sacred  Scrip¬ 
tures  ;  and  he  then  proceeds  to  quote  at  length  the  eleventh 
chapter  of  St.  John’s  Gospel  in  the  Latin  version  of  Theo¬ 
dore  Beza;  printing  all  the  important  words  and  phrases 
in  capital  letters.  Indeed  this  appears  to  be  one  of  our 
Dutchman’s  peculiar  devices  for  giving  an  air  of  seriousness 
to  the  whole  production.  His  speculations  are  studded 
with  capital  letters  and  sprinkled  with  italics  throughout, 
to  an  extent  that  far  e.xceeds  the  dashin^s  and  the  double 
dashings  with  which  the  young  lady  of  the  present  period 
is  said  to  emphasize  her  correspondence  with  her  dearest 
friends.  The  reasons,  at  the  same  time,  for  thus  dis¬ 
tinguishing  certain  passages  are  entirelpr  beyond  my  powers 
of  guessing;  unless  it  is  that  there  is  some  hidden  fun 
supposed  to  be  displayed  in  the  manufacture  of  sentences 
of  Latin,  defying  all  ordinary  powers  of  construing  and 
therefore  calling  for  special  attention  from  the  Dutch 
scholarship  of  the  day.  As  I  turn  over  his  pages,  indeed, 
I  can  only  account  for  the  production  of  such  jesting,  even 
amid  the  lowest  levels  of  Batavian  swamps,  by  a  view  of 
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the  origin  of  human  dulness  which  was  once  expounded  to 
me  bj  a  certain  Italian  ecclesiastic. 

Jupiter,  he  informed  me,  according  to  a  prologue  which 
is  not  in  Lempriere,  when  he  authorized  Prometheus  to 
manufacture  a  sufficient  number  of  mortal  men  and  women 
out  of  the  appropriate  clay,  presented  him  with  a  fixed 
onantity  of  brain,  which  he  was  to  distribute  fairly  among 
tue  whole  human  race.  Prometheus,  however,  not  being 
used  to  calculating,  or  being  like  a  schoolboy  who  is  per¬ 
suaded  that  there  can  be  no  limit  to  his  resources  when  be 
finds  his  pocket  well  filled  at  the  end  of  the  holidays,  was 
most  extravagant  in  his  disposition  of  this  brain  amongst 
the  mortals  whom  he  produced ;  and  after  a  time,  to  his 
,  dismay,  found  the  supply  falling  short,  while  the  roultipli 
*eation  of  men  and  women  went  on  at  an  ever  increasing 
rate.  In  this  strait  he  bethought  himself  of  the  existence 
of  an  unlimited  supply  of  the  vegetable  pumpkin  which  lay 
at  his  hand ;  and  then,  by  a  judicious  addition  of  this 
pumpkin  to  a  very  small  amount  of  the  original  brain,  he 
contrived  to  turn  out  as  many  generations  of  humanity  as 
it  was  his  oflSce  to  supply.  Hence  it  was  that  the  early 
generations  of  mankind  were  so  far  more  brilliant  than 
uiose  that  followed,  whose  thoughts  and  feelings  were  the 
result  of  a  pumpkinized  brain,  and  not  of  the  original  cere¬ 
bral  substance  which  came  straight  from  the  hand  of  Jove. 
Hence,  too,  when  any  person  now  appears  more  than  ordi¬ 
narily  stupid  in  the  midst  of  a  stupid  kindred,  we  are  to 
attribute  his  abnormal  stupidity  to  tne  presence  of  a  pecul¬ 
iar  large  proportion  of  pumpkin  in  his  skull. 

llus,  then,  and  thus  only,  can  we  account  for  the  notion 
as  to  what  constitutes  wit  and  laughableness  in  Mynheer 
Verduyn.  Could  any  man,  for  instance,  who  thought  with 
brain  and  not  with  pumpkin,  have  deliberately  written  as 
follows,  and  expected  anybody  to  be  amused  V  Tbe  reader 
who  does  not  understand  Latin  will  pardon  the  quotation 
for  the  sake  of  his  or  her  more  learned  brother.  “  De  bis 
MORTuis  dual  extant  disputationes  TiiEOLOGiCiE;  qua- 
rum  altera  in  illustri  Schol&  Debrecina  publicb  habita 
k  Clarissimo  viro  D.  Georoio  C.  Comarino,  S.  S.  Theol. 
Doctore  et  Profess.  Impressa  Ultrajecti  apud  Theo- 
KARDUM  k  Drennen  anno  1659,  in  24™®.  Altera  verb 
Prseside  D.  Balthasarx  Bebelio,  S.  S.  Theol.  D.  et  P. 
P.  Famioeratissimo,  summi  Templi  Ecclesiaste,  et  Col- 
legii  WiLHELMiTANi  Ephoro  gravissimo,  etc.  Habita  ab 
M.  Tobia  Winckler,  Noribergensis,  anno  1672.  Argen- 
TORATi,  Typis  loANNis  Welperi,  in  4*®.” 

Then  he  proceeds  with  his  argument,  discussing,  first  of 
all,  whether  Lazarus  made  a  will  before  he  died  of  the 
sickness  recorded  in  the  Bible ;  remarking  that  a  will  is  to 
be  considered  as  the  last  expression  of  the  intentions  of 
the  testator,  and  that  until  he  dies  bis  legatees  cannot  come 
into  possession  ;  which  remark  is  confirmed  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  highlyintelligible  passage  of  references,  all  printed  in 
itidics.  ^e  non-Latin-reading  reader  will  once  more  par¬ 
don  the  quotation,  and  if  he  understands  Dutch  will  be 
more  able  than  I  am  to  decide  whether  its  concluding  sen¬ 
tence  is  genuine  Dutch  or  the  reverse :  §  1.  Jnslitut.  de 
hered.  qualit.  et  differ.  1.  heredita  62  1.  ad  ea  157.  §  in  con- 
tmetibus  2.  D.  de  Regttl.  jur.  1.  nihil  ex  24.  De.  de  rerbor. 
rignif.  1.  testamentum  1  D.  qui  testam.  fac.  pass,  juncta  1. 
hires,  in  87.  D.  de  acquir.  vel  omitt.  hered.  Grotii  Inlegdung 
2  boek  14  deel  §  des  overledens  en’t  21  deel  §  Verlalinge. 

But  expede  Herculem.  This  is  a  specimen  of  the  whole. 
In  every  page  there  occur  two  or  three  similar  references 
to  imaginary  authors,  expressed  with  as  much  intelligible¬ 
ness  and  lucidity  as  distinguish  the  sentences  I  have 
quoted.  The  whole,  in  truth,  is  an  elaborate  piece  of 
solemn  nonsense ;  and  it  is  only  by  reflecting  on  the  quality 
of  the  comic  periodicals  and  the  comic  songs  and  the  bur- 
lesoues  which  are  at  this  hour  popular  in  our  London  it¬ 
self,  interpreted  by  the  apologue  of  Prometheus  and  the 
Pumpkin,  that  we  can  believe  that  such  dismal  jesting  was 
ever  written,  and  ever  read,  and  ever  accounted  entertain¬ 
ing.  And  yet,  in  all  seriousness,  what  a  change  must  have 
come  over  European  ways  since  the  year  when  this  por¬ 
tentous  fooling  was  indulged  in  I  Would  any  man  nowa¬ 
days,  who  can  write  Latin,  painfully  elaborate  a  ponderous 


parody  like  this,  taking  for  his  subject  an  incident  in  the 
Bible  narratives,  and  imagine  it  a  jeu  d’esprit  f  It  is  not 
merely  that  no  publisher  would  throw  away  his  money  in 
printing  that  which  no  one  would  read ;  but  would  it  enter 
into  the  head  of  anybody  who  could  write  a  sentence  of 
Latin,  even  such  as  passes  for  Latin  at  Eton  and  other  fa¬ 
mous  schools,  to  elaborate  such  a  literary  portent,  and  ask 
us  to  laugh  at  it  ?  Let  us,  then,  at  least,  be  thankful,  in  the 
interests  of  scholarship,  that  Latin  has  become  an  absolutely 
dead  language  to  those  whose  lot  it  is  to  amuse  certain 
sections  of  the  British  public.  C. 


RAPHAEL. 

j  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “GIFTS  FOR  MEN.” 

The  study  of  Raphael  involves  the  study  of  all  Italian 
and  much  of  Flemish  art.  The  labors  of  Crowe  and  Caval- 
caselle,  embodied  in  seven  volumes  of  wonderful  research 
and  acute  criticism,  show  us  the  imposing  vestibule  through 
which  we  must  pass,  if  we  would  adequately  appreciate  the 
vast  dome  of  Raphael’s  mind  and  labor. 

As  I  am  neither  artist  nor  connoisseur,  my  approach  to 
Raphael,  even  with  the  strong  help  of  Crowe  and  Caval- 
caselle,  is  necessarily  the  approach  of  an  ignorant  admirer. 
As  such  I  will  rapidly  sketch  the  events  of  his  life,  and  for 
the  rest  confine  myself  to  speaking  what  a  picture  of  his 
spoke  to  my  soul,  as  pictures  are  meant  to  speak  even  to 
those  who  are  unlearned  in  all  that  concerns  the  painter’s 
I  art. 

Raphael’s  ^eat-grandfather  was  ruined  by  the  devasta- 
!  tions  of  war  in  1441,  and  leaving  Colbordolo,  his  native 
j  place,  went  to  Urbino,  where  he  set  up  as  a  general  dealer. 

I  ^e  business  prospered,  and  in  1464  the  family  possessed 
I  lands  and  a  good  house  in  the  Contrada  del  Monte.  In 
I  that  house  —  where  it  is  supposed  that  his  father,  before 
I  he  became  an  artist,  shared  in  the  family  business  — 
i  Raphael  was  born.  On  the  walls  of  one  of  the  rooms  is 
still  to  be  seen  remains  of  a  fresco  of  a  Virgin  and  sleeping 
Child.  This  room  is  said  to  have  been  Giovanni  Santi’s 
studio,  and  the  sleeping  Christ  is  believed  to  have  been 
drawn  from  the  infant  Raphael.  The  Arundel  Society 
published,  in  1859,  an  outline  of  an  angel  head  in  a  fresco 
by  Santi,  at  Cagli,  which  is  also  supposed  to  have  been 
taken  from  Raphael  when  a  boy.  The  hair,  cut  straight 
over  the  eyebrows,  hangs  in  waves  down  to  the  shoulders. 
The  eyes  look  up,  frank  and  free.  The  mouth  is  lovely; 

1  the  line  between  the  pouting  lips  rich  in  sweetness  and  in 
j  power. 

Raphael’s  mother,  Magia  Ciarla,  died  when  he  was  eight 
years  old ;  and  his  father,  after  having  married  again,  died 
before  the  boy  was  twelve.  At  that  age  Raphael  entered 
the  studio  of  Pietro  Vannucci,  called  II  Perugino.  Perugia 
was  his  borne  from  the  age  of  twelve  to  twenty. 

I  had  therefore  looked  forward  with  great  interest  to  a 
stay  at  Perugia.  My  visit  there,  however,  was  most  un¬ 
satisfactory.  Our  hotel  had  been  a  palace,  and  our  bed¬ 
rooms  were  hung  with  rich  satin  damask  instead  of  paper; 
but  the  grandeur  of  our  walls  did  not  counterbalance  the 
disadvantages  for  the  delicate  among  our  party,  of  intense 
cold  and  meagre  fare.  We  were  therefore  obliged  to 
'shorten  our  stay.  Instead  of  leisure  among  the  interests 
of  the  home  of  Umbrian  art,  I  found  myself  limited  to  one 
afternoon  and  the  early  hours  before  breakfast  of  the 
following  morning.  I  found,  too,  that  all  the  churches, 
except  the  cathedral,  were  closed,  and  that  to  get  through 
sight-seeing  at  all  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  employ 
a  guide.  Giovanni  Scalchl  is  indeed  the  prince  of  guides, 
a  perfect  gentleman  in  his  unobtrusive  attentions,  and  an 
enthusiastic  lover  of  all  he  shows ;  still,  it  was  a  poor  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  hoped-for  solitary  musings  in  Perugia,  to  be 
marched  swiftly  from  place  to  place,  in  full  procession  of 
the  victimized  and  the  bewildered  and  the  ardent,  all 
gravitating  towards  the  one  hapless  guide.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  all  disadvantages,  Perugia  impressed  me  powerfully. 
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A  confused  vision,  with  a  foreground  of  old  gateways,  and  | 
a  background  of  magnificent  mountains,  thronged  with  ! 
pure-hearted  angels,  running  about  with  censers,  and  grace-  | 
fully  curving  their  toes  as  they  ran,  or  standing  in  in  no-  I 
cent  attitudes  adoring,  or  listening  to  the  sweet  sounds  i 
themselves  were  drawing  from  the  violin ;  mixed  with  j 
Etruscan  snake-heads  and  cinerary  urns ;  with  queer  old  i 
streets  rambling  downwards,  or  scrambling  upwards  over  i 
hills  and  flights  of  steps,  haunted  my  mind  for  long  after-  i 
wards,  even  among  the  absorbing  interests  of  Rome.  I  i 
can  with  a  slight  eflbrt,  even  now,  call  up  many  details  of  I 
that  wonderful  Perugia  where  gateways  of  the  time  of  I 
Augustus  Caesar  are  shown  as  modern ;  and  the  days  when 
the  boy  Raphael  turned  down  that  lane  to  Perugino’s  | 
house.  No.  18  in  the  Via  Deliziosa,  seem  but  as  the  recol-  i 
lections  of  one’s  own  youth.  ! 

The  city  of  Perugia  crowns  the  summit  of  a  solitary  hill  j 
which  rises  out  of  the  valley  of  the  Tiber  to  the  height  of  ! 
1500  feet.  The  views  on  all  sides  are  magnificent.  There  ; 
is  a  lower  city  and  a  higher  city.  The  lower  city  is  Roman  ' 
and  modern  ;  the  higher  one  is  Etruscan  and  ancient.  In  i 
the  higher  city  is  the  market-place,  where  Julius  III.  sits 
in  bronze,  an  image  of  paternal  command  and  blessing. 
Near  him  is  the  fountain  covered  with  unsurpassable 
carvings  by  Nicolo  Pisano.  Behind  him  rises  the  cathedral, 
like  many  Italian  churches,  rough  outside,  but  containing 
much  treasure  within.  In  that  upper  town,  too,  are  most 
of  the  places  connected  with  Raphael’s  divine  youth,  such 
as  the  chapel  of  S.  Severo,  the  church  of  S.  Angelo,  the 
Palazzo  Communale,  etc.  Raphael’s  first  fresco  is  in  the 
chapel  of  S.  Severo.  This  chapel  is  now  quite  dismantled. 

A  bare  dreary  room  with  damp-stained  walls,  a  roll  of  ! 
prints  for  sale  on  a  deal  table,  and  three  old  chairs  for  j 
visitors  to  sit  upon.  A  more  desolate  place  can  scarcely  i 
be  conceived  ;  but  the  eternal  youth  and  heavenly  fresh-  j 
ness  of  Raphael’s  early  work  fills  the  whole  atmosphere 
with  fragrance.  This  fresco  is  much  damaged.  Two  ] 
adoring  angels,  standing  on  either  side  of  the  Christ,  are  in  I 
better  preservation  than  the  other  figures.  It  is  said  that  j 
Raphael  studied  this,  his  own  first  fresco,  for  the  design  | 
of  the  Dispute  of  the  Sacrament.  There  is  a  certain 
similarity  between  the  two,  but  to  my  mind  the  truth  and 
dignity,  the  repose  and  sweetness  of  the  child’s  work,  are  ! 
worth  all  the  matured  strength  of  the  man’s  more  elaborate 
thought.  There  is  another  ve^  early  fresco  of  Raphael’s 
in  the  church  of  S.  Angelo,  of  Christ  among  the  Doctors, 
also  very  much  damaged.  The  figure  of  Christ  is  left 
entire,  and  is  beautiful.  No  work  of  Raphael’s  ever  sur¬ 
passed  that  figure.  A  painting  in  the  church  is  copied 
from  the  fresco,  interesting  as  giving  the  design  of  the 
oridnal,  but  desperately  bdow  its  mark.  The  Basilica  of 
S.  Pietro  de’  Casinense,  outside  of  the  town,  a  treasury  of 
Umbrian  art,  contains  magnificent  choir-stalls  carved  in 
walnut-wood  from  early  designs  by  Raphael.  His  help¬ 
ing  hand  worked  in  the  beautiful  adornment  by  Perugino 
of  the  Sala  del  Cambio,  in  the  Palazzo  Communale.  Peru¬ 
gino’s  masterpieces  cover  the  walls  of  this  room,  but  except 
in  the  morning  light  it  is  so  dark  that  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  see  the  paintings.  Among  the  Prophets  on  the 
right  hand  the  likeness'  of  Raphael,  a  full  front  face,  is 
introduced  as  the  Prophet  Daniel,  and  interested  us  very 
much,  as  it  is  strikingly  like  many  of  his  Madonnas,  espe¬ 
cially  the  “  Madonna  di  San  Sesto.” 

Raphael  always  retained  a  great  love  and  admiration 
for  the  master  under  whom  he  here  studied.  Richly 
receptive  of  every  influence,  and  magnificently  endowed 
with  original  creative  power,  he  yet  to  the  last  felt  the 
spell  of  Perugino’s  charm,  as  is  evident  in  the  figure  of  the 
Christ  and  in  the  attitudes  of  .the  Moses  and  Elias  of  his 
latest  picture,  “  The  Transfiguration,"  These  blemishes 
as  they  are  in  that  grand  composition,  disarm  criticism  and 
touch  sympathy  by  their  showing  that,  when  he  stood  un¬ 
consciously  at  the  gates  of  death,  the  child’s  delight  in 
Ae  forms  and  thoughts  of  the  early  Perugian  days  revived 
in  the  heart  of  the  man.  His  love  and  veneration  for  the 
master  of  his  youth  is  also  shown  in  “  The  School  of 
Athens.”  In  that  very  picture  in  which  he  worked  under 


the  new  impulse  of  a  sight  of  Michael  Angelo’s  designs, 
and  in  which,  on  the  wall  opposite  the  Umbrian-toned 
“  Disputa,’’  he  displayed  a  style  strongly  contrasted  with 
the  iJmbrian,  Raphael  figured  Painting  by  the  likeness  of 
Perugino,  and  drew  himself  as  humbly  mllowing  in  that 
master’s  footsteps. 

Perugino,  indeed,  seems  to  have  had  a  singular  power 
of  attracting  and  holding  the  love  of  his  pupils,  and  of 
possessing  their  minds.  One  needs  only  to  look  round  the 
walls  of  the  Pinacoteca  in  Perugia,  and  to  walk  through 
the  churches,  fully  to  appreciate  the  amount  of  that  in¬ 
fluence.  It  is  indeed  a  problem  how  all  the  sweet,  guil^ 
less,  devotional  feeling  of  Perugino’s  works,  how  all  his 
generous  pleasure  in  his  pupils’  honors,  how  all  the  love 
and  veneration  he  awakened  in  his  scholars  can  be  recon¬ 
ciled  with  the  avarice  which  debased  his  later  years.  Per¬ 
haps  a  sensitive  and  intense  nature  suffered  too  cruelly  in 
the  days  of  Perugino’s  early  poverty,  and  perhaps  this 
suffering  reacted  fatally  on  his  later  life,  and  showed  itself 
in  a  morbid  thirst  for  that  gold,  the  worth  of  which  had 
been  so  branded  into  him.  Injury  to  the  sensitive  spirit 
does  not  work  to  the  surface  till  after  many  days. 

But  to  return  to  Raphael.  He  paid  two  visits  to 
Florence  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  twentjr-five.  The 
latter  visit  extended  to  three  years,  during  which  time  he 
is  said  to  have  painted  thirty  pictures. 

In  his  twenty-fifth  year  Raphael  went  to  Rome,  sum¬ 
moned  by  Pope  Julius  II.  to  carry  out  the  adornment  of 
the  Vatican.  His  work  henceforth  lay  in  Rome,  and  when 
we  consider  that  he  lived  only  twelve  years  after  this 
period,  we  are  amazed  at  the  amount  of  that  work  to  be 
seen  in  Rome  alone,  apart  from  the  numerous  paintings 
executed  during  his  stay  there  which  are  scattered  throu^ 
Europe.  In  order  to  estimate  the  activity  of  his  mind,  it 
must  be  remembered  that,  besides  painting,  Raphael  was 
also  teaching  a  school  of  at  least  fafty  pupils ;  preparing 
arobitectural  designs  for  the  building  of  St.  Peter’s,  and 
superintending  that  building;  planning  extensive  excava¬ 
tions  in  Rome;  carrying  on  a  widespread  correspondence ; 
and  interesting  himself  actively  in  all  the  varied  interests 
of  those  complex  times.  “  When  he  died  at  the  age  of 
thirty-seven,’’  says  Mrs.  Jameson,  “  he  left  behind  him 
two  hundred  and  eighty- seven  pictures  and  five  hundred 
and  seventy-six  drawings  and  studies.”  Such  a  man,  as 
she  justly  observes,  “could  not  have^been  idle  and  dissi¬ 
pated.” 

It  would  take  many  volumes  to  enter  into  any  detailed 
account  of  the  works  of  Raphael,  even  if  we  limited  our¬ 
selves  to  his  works  in  Rome,  and  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
give  much  detail  in  a  short  paper.  Descriptions  of  pictures 
without  engravings  have  besides  not  much  meaning  to 
those  who  have  not  seen  the  pictures.  I  will  therefore  con¬ 
fine  my  remarks  to  a  picture  of  Raphael’s  which  is  univer¬ 
sally  known  through  photographs  and  engravings,  the  “  St. 
Cecilia  ”  at  Bologna. 

Five  figures  compose  the  group  in  the  “  St.  Cecilia.”  St. 
Cecilia  stands  in  the  middle,  on  her  right  hand  St.  Paul  and 
St.  John,  on  her  left  Mary  Magdalene  and  St.  Augustine. 
They  are  all  under  the  influence  of  music,  and  through  an 
opening  in  the  clouds  above  their  heads  is  seen  a  choir  of 
angels  singing.  The  several  members  of  this  group  show 
us  the  different  result  of  the  influence  of  music  on  different 
natures. 

St.  Cecilia,  richly  robed  in  a  dress  of  golden  tint,  stands 
with  her  face  upraised,  absorbed  in  listening  to  the  angels’ 
song.  Her  arms  bang  listlessly  downwards.  Her  hands 
hold,  as  if  half  consciously,  a  small  organ,  from  which  some 
of  the  pipes  are  dropping  out.  At  her  feet  lie  the  triangle, 
the  tambourine,  the  violin,  the  drum,  and  the  cymbals. 
She  has  exhausted  earth’s  instruments  of  music  in  striving 
to  give  expression  to  that  mystery  of  harmony  in  which  her 
own  spirit  is  created.  The  angels,  quick  to  minister,  eager 
to  help  the  upward  soaring  soul  to  the  attainment  of  its 
own  ideal,  have  swiftly  come  to  take  up  in  her  hearing, 
in  heaven’s  higher  rhythm,  the  cadence  of  her  failing 
strain. 

With  their  wings  still  quivering  firom  their  rapid  flight 
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they  give  forth  their  voice,  hasting,  ere  the  pause  be  too  far 
prolonged,  ^  that  singing  should  issue  thence.” 

Great  is  the  wind  that  is  blowing  up  in  heaven.  The 
breath  of  the  Spirit  is  strong  upon  the  angels.  It  is  strong 
upon  them  as  it  arisen  from  below.  It  is  the  breath  of  that 
Spirit  that  “  helps  our  infirmities,  making  intercession  for 
us  with  groanings  that  cannot  be  uttered.”  Its  witness 
that  we  are  the  sons  of  God  has  been  loosened  by  the 
earthly  harmonies.  It  has  rushed  forth  to  inspire  heaven 
with  a  new  song.  The  angels  need  to  look  intensely  into 
the  books  of  the  mystery  of  that  new  song,  of  that  unfamiliar  I 
song,  awakened  from  motives  of  which  the  unfallen  are  not 
free. 

When  the  vision  has  passed  away,  the  echoes  of  that 
angel  melody  will  linger  in  St.  Cecilia’s  ears,  and  will  find 
their  way  to  utterance,  whether  from  her  lips  or  from  the 
instruments  at  her  command.  Grander  and  more  mar¬ 
vellous  ever  will  be  the  higher  rhythms  she  awakes  in 
heaven. 

Of  the  mystery  of  her  listening  it  is  not  mine  to  speak. 

I  never  knew  it  in  my  own  experience.  She  stands  before 
us,  the  true  musician,  listening  to  strains  she  feels  in  her¬ 
self  the  power  to  repeat. 

I  can  speak  of  all  her  companions,  for  I  have  known  the 
experience  of  each  of  those  listeners.  They  have  been  en¬ 
tranced  by  her  music  :  when  she  felt  all  earth’s  means  in¬ 
sufficient  for  her  rapture,  they  passed  with  her  into  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  higher  heavenly  strains.  With  her  they  hear 
the  angels’  song,  but  their  hearing  is  not  like  hers,  the 
musician’s  hearing. 

Mary  Magdalene  looks  out  of  the  picture  “  as  if  indiffer¬ 
ent  to  the  music.”  So  critics  complain ;  but  it  is  not  so. 
She  is  far  from  indifferent.  She  is,  indeed,  not  listening  to 
the  music  at  all ;  but  by  means  of  the  music  she  is  seeing, 
she  is  feeling.  She  is  rapt  in  vision  of  that  Holy  One  upon 
whose  feet  her  bead  was  bowed,  her  tears  were  poured,  ^ler 
hair  was  used,  her  lips  were  pressed.  She  remembers  the 
day  when  to  her  too  idolatrous  love  He  refused  the  longed- 
for  touch  ;  but  sbe  knows  that  He  has  ascended  to  the 
Father,  and  that  He  will  return  again ;  that  once  more  bis 
feet  will  stand  on  Mount  Olivet,  and  that  in  her  fiesh  she 
shall  see  God,  whom  her  eyes  shall  behold,  and  not  another. 
She  holds  fast  the  precious  vase  of  ointment  with  her  left 
band,  in  remembrance  of  the  past,  and  raises  her  right 
hand,  of  which  we  can  see  the  eager  thumb,  to  lift  off  the 
cover  of  the  vase,  as  if  feeling  the  near  approach  of  that 
glad  day,  when  He  will  sufi'er  her  again  to  touch  Him. 
Her  face  is  full  of  'strongly  restrained  woman’s  dreams, 
remembrances,  and  hopes.  When  St.  Cecilia  gives  play  to 
the  powers  of  song,  so  evident  in  the  development  of  her 
throat,  she  will,  with  the  true  musician’s  imitative  faculty, 
repeat  the  angels’  song.  When  Mary  Magdalene’s  bonds 
are  loosened,  her  soul  will  pour  forth  its  own  harmony. 
Hers  will  be  a  song  that  has  never  been  sung  before,  a 
song  that  none  but  herself  will  ever  be  able  to  sing.  It 
willgather  up  the  whole  of  her  life,  and  utter  it  in  the  ears 
of  God;  a  new  song,  a  glorious  song,  yet  a  song  limited  by 
the  bonds  of  her  own  individuality.  I  know  in  myself  the 
effect  that  music  has  on  that  face  looking  out  and  awav. 

Opposite  to  the  Magdalene  stands  St.  Paul.  He  leans 
his  head  upon  his  right  hand,  in  profound  meditation.  He, 
too,  is  not  listening  to  the  music  with  a  musician’s  direct 
listening,  but  by  means  of  the  music  he  is  listening  to  pro¬ 
found  reasoning,  he  is  receiving  the  knowledge  of  mysteries. 
This  effect  of  music,  also,  I  know  well. 

It  is  impossible  to  define  how  music  conveys  ideas  to  an 
unmusical  brain  such  as  mine  is ;  but  certainly  I  never 
through  human  ministration  received  such  deep  teaching 
upon  the  histories  of  St.  Paul  and  of  Elijah  as  came  to  me 
through  Mendelssohn’s  oratorios.  I  never,  through  man’s 
speech,  received  such  knowledge  of  the  mystery  of  godli¬ 
ness  as  flooded  into  me  from  Handel’s  “  Messiah.” 

When  my  soul  was  rising  in  scorn  and  indignant  rage 
against  the  blinded,  outrageous  fools  who  stormed  against 
the  holy  Stephen,  “  Stone  him  to  death  I  Stone  him  to 
death  t  ”  it  sank  abashed  in  penitential  awe  and  shame,  as 
the  calm  sweet  voice  of  the  martyr  gently  spoke,  and  for  a 


moment  hushed  the  tumult.  I  knew  at  that  moment,  as 
I  had  never  known  before,  the  vital  difference  between  a 
heathen’s  protest  against  the  wrong,  and  a  Christian’s  wit¬ 
ness  for  the  truth.  I  felt  at  that  moment  as  I  had  never 
felt  before,  what  the  seed  sown  in  the  heart  of  Saul  was, 
and  understood  bow  in  fierce  conflict  against  that  still  small 
voice,  how  ‘‘kicking  against  the  pricks,”  Saul  went  forth  to 
Damascus,  inevitably  prepared  for  the  terrible  down-strik¬ 
ing  whereby  the  Lord,  ‘‘  mindful  of  his  own,”  marked  him 
as  his  bond-slave  forever.  That  voice  of  the  first  martyr 
Stephen  haunted  my  imagination  as  I  sat  upon  one  of  the 
fallen  stones  of  the  Coliseum  in  Rome.  The  upper  part  of 
one  of  the  old  entrances  to  the  dens  of  the  wild  beasts,  now 
partly  subterranean,  was  close  beside  me.  I  bad  just  been 
in  a  cell,  where  Christian  prisoners  had  been  confined. 
These  cells  were  immediately  above  the  dens.  The  pris. 
oners  could  bear  the  hideous  sounds  below  them  of  the 
monsters  they  were  doomed  to  meet.  No  one  who  has  not 
been  in  Italy  can  appreciate  what  the  intense  cold  of  a 
dark  den  is  there.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for,  but  in  that 
land  of  the  sun,  whatever  is  not  in  the  sun,  even  galleries, 
churches,  and  rooms  with  a  northern  aspect,  '  trike  the 
blood  to  the  heart,  from  their  numbing  deadly  chill. 

For  one  unutterable  moment  I  realized  what  it  must 
have  been  to  be  brought  out  of  the  intense  cold  and  dark¬ 
ness  of  such  a  dungeon,  suddenly  into  the  brilliant  sun¬ 
shine,  suddenly  into  the  noisy  air,  suddenly  face  to  face 
with  that  circling  wall  of  eager  faces,  rising  tier  above  tier, 
100,000  human  faces  gazing  downwards,  with  eyes  impa¬ 
tient  for  the  sight  of  one’s  own  agonized  death;  100,000 
human  hearts  to  whom  one’s  own  utterable  suffering  would 
afford  a  few  moments’  excitement,  and  be  counted  but  as 
part  of  a  passing  show.  For  one  moment  I  felt  that  it 
'  might  be  possible  to  human  nature  to  defy  that  fiendish 
crowd,  and  proudly  to  despise  their  souls,  and  so  to  meet 
death  from  the  wild  beasts  of  the  desert,  rather  than  con¬ 
sent  to  dwell  in  unity  with  the  wild  beasts  of  the  city.  1 
felt  that  it  might  be  possible  in  a  hideous  despair  to  curse 
God  and  man  alike,  and  rush  on  death  as  better  than  life; 
possible  too,  in  a  stupefied  maze  to  stand  there,  knowing 
nothing;  but  it  would  be  impossible  for  unaided  human 
nature  to  be  ready,  in  the  grand  calm  of  an  almighty  love, 
to  have  the  mystery  of  Christ’s  sufferings  perfected  through 
their  bodies,  to  give  their  bodies  to  bo  rent  in  the  terrific 
fusing  of  God’s  and  man’s  work,  through  which  the  Re¬ 
deemer  shall  accomplish  his  full  salvation.  One  sight  of 
the  Cross  of  Christ,  the  martyr’s  ideal,  is  enough  to  shut 
the  soul  forever  against  the  questionings  of  science  falsely 
BO  called.  What  need  is  here  of  other  witness  ?  This 
never  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive. 

The  spring  of  the  wild  beast,  man,  and  perhaps  even 
woman,  might,  in  the  natural  strength  of  a  noble  mind,  en¬ 
dure;  but  the  subtle,  the  all-pervading  spirit  of  the  beast 
triumphant  in  those  100,000  fellow-creatures,  what  natural 
man  could  face  inviolate  ?  There  is  no  measure  which  can 
be  applied  to  the  overmastering  influence  of  the  spirit  of  a 
crowd.  An  electric  irresistible  shock  fuses  all  spirits  in 
one  wild  impulse,  and  carries  into  mad  excesses,  of  terror, 
of  loyalty,  of  exultation,  or  whatever  the  impulse  leads  to, 
even  those  whose  whole  lives  have  been,  to  that  moment, 
opposed  to  any  movement  in  the  direction  taken.  St. 
Augustine,  in  the  sixth  book  of  his  Confessions,  relates  how 
his  friend  Alypius  hated  the  spectacles  of  the  amphitheatre, 
and  was  once  by  his  fellow-students  haled,  vehemently 
refusing  and  protesting,  into  this  Coliseum.  He  vowed 
that,  though  perforce  his  body  was  there  present,  his  mind 
should  be  absent,  and  he,  closing  bis  eyes,  “  forbade  his 
mind  to  range  abroad  after  such  evils.”  But  in  the  fight 
one  fell,  and  the  people  cried  mightily,  and  Alypius,  struck 
by  the  sound,  opened  his  eyes,  and  instantly  the  spirit  of 
that  throng  possessed  him.  ‘‘  He  beheld,  shouted,  kindled, 
carried  thence  with  him  the  madness  which  should  goad 
him  to  return,  not  only  with  those  who  first  drew  him 
thither,  but  also  before  them,  yea,  and  to  draw  in  others.” 

This  experience  of  Alypius  I  feel  to  be  deeply  true  to 
human  nature.  I  can  imagine  that  overmastering  influence 
drowning  love,  extinguishing  pity,  even  in  the  souls  of 
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guch  so  went  there  loving  and  pitying  the  martyrs.  I  can 
imagine  the  savage  willingness  of  the  gladiator,  when  the 
fierce  god  arose  within  him,  responsive  to  the  spirit  of 
these  100,000,  whose  eyes  were  centred  on  him.  In  the 
passive  martyr  such  willing  share  in  the  spirit  of  the  raven¬ 
ing  beast  was  of  course  not  possible,  but  the  forms  that 
spirit  can  assume  and  evolve  are  diverse.  It  needs  no  ex¬ 
traordinary  powers  of  self-knowledge  to  be  aware  of  this 
even  in  the  trivialities  of  daily  life,  and  under  the  compar¬ 
atively  slight  trials  through  which  we  are  all  called  to  pass. 
The  natural  heart  absorbs,  in  one  form  or  another,  the 
spirit  of  the  evil  with  which  it  deals,  and  is  overcome  by 
it.  Either  it  becomes  savage,  hateful,  and  bating,  or  it 
grows  callous,  dead  to  all  quickening  griefs,  falsely  re¬ 
signed,  paralyzed  as  Livingstone  describes  himself  to  have 
been  under  the  paw  of  the  lion.  Both  conditions  are 
equally  antagonistic  to  the  Spirit  of  God.  From  both  the 
Saviour  prays  for  deliverance,  when  He  cries,  “  Deliver 
ray  darling  from  the  power  of  the  dog.”  Inspired  by  his 
Spirit,  upheld  by  his  strength,  dead  in  themselves,  alive 
only  b^  the  Christ  living  in  them,  so  and  so  only  could  the 
Christian  martyrs  make  their  calling  and  election  sure. 

This  is  a  long  digression,  yet  not  a  digression,  for  the 
revelation  of  a  martyr’s  spirit,  as  contrasted  with  my  own 
spirit,  was  to  me  largclv  music-given,  through  the  oratorio 
of  '*  St.  Paul.” 

Through  that  of  “  Elijah  ”  I  was  shown  the  awful  depth 
of  that  soul  in  answer  to  whose  earnest  prayer  it  rained 
not  on  the  earth  by  the  space  of  three  years  and  six 
months,  and  nations  perished  of  famine,  and  who,  over  the 
dead  babe  of  the  self-accusing  woman  of  Zarephath,  cried 
unto  the  Lord,  and  said,  “  O  Lord  my  God,  hast  Thou  also 
brought  evil  upon  this  widow  with  whom  I  sojourn,  by 
slaying  her  son  ?  ”  I  was  shown  the  wondrous  teaching 
of  the  Lord,  who,  through  the  woman  and  her  dead,  poured 
into  the  prophet’s  heart  somewhat  of  the  divine  yearning 
over  Israel  —  “that  pleasant  child;  ”  “for  since  I  spoke 
against  him  1  do  earnestly  remember  him  still ;  therefore 
my  bowels  are  troubled  for  him,  and  I  will  surely  have 
mercy  on  him,  saith  the  Lord.”  The  connection  between 
the  anguish,  in  the  heart  of  the  prophet,  whose  righteous 
indignation  had  called  for  Judgment  on  the  land,  when  the 
widow  reproached  him  for  having  brought  her  sin  to  mind 
and  slain  her  son,  and  his  going  forth  to  show  the  people 
that  the  Lord  He  is  God,  and  to  pray  for  the  return  of 
rain ;  the  prep.aration  of  the  prophet’s  heart,  through  the 
woman  and  her  dead,  to  find  God  in  the  still,  small" voice, 
lie  on  the  surface  of  the  text ;  but  by  me  this  was  not  seen 
till  music  revealed  it. 

Through  Handel’s  chorus,  “  AH  we  like  sheep  have  gone 
astray,  every  one  to  his  own  way,”  I  felt  the  wild  license 
of  self-will  revel  in  my  heart;  I  danced  with  the  world’s 
mirth,  and  marched  with  its  pomps,  and  felt  the  blood  in 
sudden  rush  ass.ault  my  heart,  when  suddenly  I  found  my¬ 
self  in  face  of  Calvary.  The  overwhelming  judgment  of 
those  ponderous  chords,  in  sudden  and  unexpected  answer 
to  the  “Dominant’s  persistence,”  which  had  been  all  too 
skilfully  veiled  throughout  the  previous  dance  and  pagean¬ 
try,  revealed  to  me  more  of  the  stupendous  facts  of  man’s 
existence  than  all  the  sermons  I  have  ever  heard. 

Therefore  I  can  truly  say  that  I  understand  that  head  of 
St.  Paul,  which,  indeed,  is  not  listening  to  the  music  with 
a  musician’s  direct  listening,  but  by  means  of  the  music 
hears  and  understands.  If  he  should  lift  his  head  and  find 
“  poured  into  his  lips  ”  the  gift  of  song,  his  song  would  not 
be  like  St.  Cecilia’s  celestial  warblings  of  the  angels’ 
melody  ;  it  would  not  be  like  that  of  the  Magdalene,  the 
utterance  of  an  individual  life.  The  manifold  influences 
of  the  universe  would  body  forth  that  song.  It  would  be 
as  “  the  voice  of  many  waters.”  It  would  be  a,s  the  voice 
of  the  Lord,  which  shaketh  the  wilderness,  as  the  voice  of 
the  Lord  which  with  thunderings  causeth  the  terrified 
hinds  to  cast  their  young ;  as  the  voice  of  the  Lord  which 
itrippeth  the  forests.  His  song  would  move  through  all 
this  mystery  of  destruction  to  the  magnificent  assurance 
that  in  the  temple  of  the  I^ord  “  every  whit  of  it  uttereth 
his  glory.”  His  song  would  “distil  as  the  dew.”  As 


'■  “  the  small  rain  upon  the  tender  herb,  and  as  the  showers 
'  upon  the  grass,”  it  would  drop  the  healing,  quickening 
;  truth  that  me  people’s  hope  of  peace  is  one  with  his  om- 
I  nipotence  who  sitteth  upon  the  flood. 

Those  who  are  under  the  influence  of  music  in  either  of 
i  the  wavs  of  which  I  have  spoken  do  not  crave  for  sympa¬ 
thy.  The  Magdalene  and  St.  Paul  are  both  absorbed  in 
their  res|)ective  thoughts,  and  wrapt  quite  away  from  all 
consciousness  of  their  companions.  No  impulse  stirs  either 
of  their  souls  to  look  into  another’s  eyes,  and  there  behold 
their  own  ecstasy,  living  and  reflected.  Not  so  with  the 
two  figures  which  stand  in  the  background.  St.  John  and 
St  Augustine  both  mutually  seek  sympathy. 

My  first  reading  of  St.  John’s  face  was,  that  he  was  re¬ 
ceiving  the  divine  song  through  St.  Cecilia ;  but  his  eyes 
are  not,  as  I  at  first  imagined,  resting  upon  the  earthly 
musician’s  lovely  upturned  face.  His  eyes  are  communing 
with  the  eyes  of  St.  Augustine.  Still,  the  expression  of 
his  face  is  essentially  that  of  one  who  would  identify  the 
musician  with  the  strain,  and  would  be  capable  of  seeing 
and  hearing  and  handling  the  Word  of  God.  The  key¬ 
note  of  his  epistle,  framed  from  knowledge  of  his  own 
heart,  is,  “  Little  children,  keep  yourselves  from  idols.” 
Not  mine  now,  when  the  world's  atmosphere  has  chilled 
my  heart,  and  life’s  disappointments  have  dimmed  my 
eyes  and  crippled  my  hope ;  but,  in  the  days  of  early 
youth,  I  knew  such  listening  as  transfigures  this  childlike 
face — a  listening  to  the  musician  as  one  with  his  strain. 
Such  a  listener  seeks  sympathy ;  but  he  has  not  the  self- 
possession  to  applaud.  He  is  drawn  mutely  in  silent  wor¬ 
ship  toward  the  “  seraph-haunted  queen  of  melody,”  and  his 
eyes,  taking  in  her  heavenly  grace,  seek  a  fellow-feeling  in 
his  fellow-listener ;  but  he  never  could,  like  that  other  lis¬ 
tener,  give  sign  of  praise.  As  soon  could  he  applaud  his 
mother’s  love  or  praise  his  father’s  truth.  Yet  the  upraised, 
applauding  hand  of  St.  Augustine  does  not  ofiend  him  or  us. 
It  is  a  reverent  applause.  It  is  that  praise  of  the  Highest, 
it  is  that  seeking  for  sympathy,  which  rightfully  belongs  to 
him  who  wrote  the  “  Confessions ;  ”  not  the  senseless  clap¬ 
ping  of  hands,  which  rudely  destroys  the  spell  of  music  s 
final  triumph,  or  breaks  in  upon  her  whispered,  sighing 
farewell. 

This  reading  of  the  “  St.  Cecilia  ”  may  appear  to  some 
strained  and  fanciful,  but  I  am  convinced  that  Raphael 
meant  to  represent  the  diflerent  effect  of  music  on  these 
different  natures,  and  I  am  the  more  so  convinced,  that  1 
find  from  Mrs.  Jameson  that  he  altered  his  original  sketch. 

Mrs.  Jameson  very  much  prefers  the  original  sketch, 
which  was  engraved  by  Marc  Antonio,  and  she  gives  a 
copy  of  the  figure  of  St.  Cecilia,  which,  however  simple 
and  beautiful,  does  not  show  the  distinguishing  character¬ 
istics  of  a  musician’s  listening,  as  does  the  head  in  the 
painting.  Mrs.  .Tameson  says  that  in  that  original  sketch 
the  Magdalene  is  represented  looking  up,  and,  like  St. 
Cecilia,  listening  to  the  angels’  song.  This,  too,  Mrs. 
Jam*  son  considers  a  beauty  in  the  sketch.  To  me  these 
alterations  seem  to  have  been  deliberately  made,  as,  with¬ 
out  them,  the  picture  would  have  been  incomplete  as  a 
representation  of  the  different  relations  to  music  of  difier- 
ently  constituted  natures. 

Raphael’s  villa  in  the  Borghese  grounds  must  have  been, 
from  the  description  of  it  in  Eaton’s  Rome,  a  place  of  sur¬ 
passing  interest  for  the  beauty  of  its  decoration,  as  well  as 
for  its  associations.  It  was,  alas  1  destroyed  during  the 
siege  of  Rome  in  1849,  and  nothing  now  remains  of  it  but 
a  few  walls.  Three  of  the  best  frescoes  that  adorned  it 
were,  however,  happily  preserved,  and  are  to  be  seen  in  a 
room  at  the  end  of  the  Borghese  gallery.  They  are,  1. 
“The  Nuptials  of  Alexander  and  Roxana;”  2.  “The 
Nuptials  of  Vertumnus  and  Pomona ;  ”  3.  “  The  Target 
of  the  Gods.”  This  last  named  composition  is  most  ex¬ 
traordinary.  The  gods  are  making  a  mark  of  an  image  of 
man,  and  hurling  against  it  “  the  stings  and  arrows  of  out¬ 
rageous  fortune.”  It  was  a  strange  design  to  have  ema¬ 
nated  from  the  bright  life  of  Raphael,  whose  cup  ran  over 
with  blessings  of  every  kind,  and  by  some  critics  it  is  as¬ 
cribed  to  Michael  Angelo.  Raphael  lies  buried  in  the 
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Pantheon,  between  the  graves  of  Taddeo  Zucchero  and 
Annibale  Caracci.  There,  also,  are  buried  Baldassare 
Peruzzi,  Pierino  del  Vuga,  and  Giovanni  da  Udine. 

The  spot  where  Raphael  lies  buried  was  chosen  by  him¬ 
self  during  his  lifetime,  near  the  grave  of  his  betrothed 
bride,  Maria  di  Bibbiena.  In  1833  his  remains  were  ex¬ 
humed,  in  order  to  set  at  rest  a  dispute  concerning  a  skull 
which  was  falsely  declared  to  be  his  in  the  Academy  of  St. 
Luke.  The  skeleton  was  at  that  time  exhibited,  afler 
which  a  second  funeral  ceremony  was  performed. 


TYROLESE  HOUSE-MOTTOES. 

In  Lessing’s  “  Nathan  the  Wise,”  the  daughter  of  the  wise 
Jew  says  to  ner  friend,  “  I  suppose  you  have  not  read  many 
books ;  ”  and,  on  being  asked  why  she  supposes  so,  makes 
answer,  “  Because  you  are  so  upright  and  downright,  so 
inartificial,  so  thoroughly  and  naturally  your  real  self  ;  and 
my  father  says  that  j)eople  seldom  retain  these  characteris¬ 
tics  who  have  read  many  books.” 

(I  quote  from  memory,  and  give  only  the  sense  of  the 
passage.) 

The  study  of  the  mottoes  which  are  to  be  found  carved 
or  painted  on  old-fashioned  Tyrolese  houses  affords  a  com¬ 
mentary  upon,  and  an  illustration  of,  this  saying  of  Les¬ 
sing’s  Nathan.  It  is  manifest  that  those  who  chose  such 
mottoes,  or  invented  them,  had  read  but  few  books  —  per¬ 
haps  none ;  and  certainly  it  would  be  hard  to  6nd  more 
complete  specimens  of  downrightness,  inartificiality,  and 
naivete. 

It  is  true  that  many  of  the  mottoes  are  repeated  and 
copied  from  one  house  to  another ;  and  invariably  the  lat¬ 
ter  versions  of  them  are  improved  in  orthography  —  often 
in  syntax;  but  have  somehow  lost  the  stamp  of  sturdy, 
unconscious  simplicity  which  marks  the  older  ones. 
In  a  word,  their  writers  have  been  reading  many  —  house- 
fronts  I  and  have  lost  in  originality  what  has  been  gained 
in  correctness.  All  over  the  beautiful  green  land  of  Tyrol 
you  come  upon  picturesque,  many-gabled  old  dwellings, 
with  massive  vaulted  entrance  halls  and  huge  projecting 
eaves.  They  stand  a  little  backward  from  the  village 
street,  with  verdant  orchards  stretching  behind  them,  and 
scarlet  geraniums  flaming  in  their  sleepy  old  windows.  Or 
it  may  be  that  one  stands  lonely  and  venerable  on  a  town 
Platz,  surrounded  by  newer  and  flimsier  constructions,  and 
offers  to  the  passer-by  a  tempting  depth  of  cool  shadow 
beneath  its  beetle-browed  portal.  Or,  again,  you  may  find 
such  a  one  solidly  defying  wind  and  weather  in  some 
mountain  solitude :  a  very  patriarch  of  a  house,  with  a 
numerous  family  of  harns,  out-houses,  stables,  and  peasants’ 
cottages,  grouped  around  him.  A  great  dog,  sleek  and 
well  fed,  as  all  dumb  beasts  seem  to  be  among  German 
folk,  blinks  in  the  sunshine  before  the  door.  Poultry  cluck 
and  flutter  around  the  barn,  whence  comes  a  fragrant  smell 
of  grain  and  spicy  hay.  The  cattle-bells  clink  and  tinkle 
from  the  green,  green  pastures  down  by  the  stream.  Even 
the  great  stern  mountains  seem  to  shimmer  and  grow  soft 
in  the  warm  autumn  air.  Only  two  or  three  wooden 
eledges  and  a  snow-plough  piled  up  beside  the  stable-door 
remind  us  that  in  a  month  or  two  bitter  winds  will  blow 
through  the  gorge,  that  the  peaks  yonder,  which  pierce  the  ' 
blue,  will  pour  down  their  dread  artillery  of  hail  and  stones 
and  torrents  and  cold,  cruel  avalanches,  and  that  the  old 
house  needs  all  his  strength  of  wall  and  roof  to  resist  the 
assaults  of  King  Winter  and  his  army. 

And  there  on  the  house-front,  whether  it  be  in  village, 
town,  or  mountain  valley,  you  may  read  some  pious  prayer, 
or  pithy  sentence,  or  worldly-wise  saw  carved  in  quaint 
German  for  the  edification  of  those  who  pass  by.  The 
same  thing  is  common  in  Switzerland  and  in  many  parts  of 
Germany.  But  our  business  now  is  with  the  Tyrolese  in¬ 
scriptions.  More  than  one  collection  of  these  has  been 
made  and  published  by  native  Tyrolese.  But  I  have  met 
with  no  volume  in  which  the  inscriptions  are  classified  or 
commented  on.  They  are  simply  jotted  down  literally,  as 
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one  might  write  them  in  one’s  note-book.  But  even  thus 
barely  and  simply  presented,  they  are  full  of  interest  for 
the  observer  of  national  manners  and  •  characteristics. 
They  are  gradually  and  not  very  slowly  disappearing.  If 
by  time  or  accident  a  motto  becomes  effaced,  it  is  scarcely 
ever  replaced  by  the  owner  of  the  house.  Such  things  are 
old-fashioned,  —  zopfig,  as  the  Germans  have  it  (that  is  to 
say,  literally,  pigtailish:  an  expression  to  which  our 
“  square-toed  ”  may  answer),  and  few  persons  choose  to 
brave  the  ridicule  of  their  modern-minded  neighbors  by 
carving  again  the  old  inscription,  with  its  rude  spelling 
and  antique  phrase. 

It  is  curious  to  conjecture  how  far,  and  in  what  manner, 
new  mottoes  would  differ  from  the  old,  if  Fashion  suddenly 
took  it  into  her  light  head  to  patronize  the  writing  of  them 
up  pro  bono  publico  I  The  religious  inscriptions,  which  are 
very  numerous,  would  surely  change  their  tone  very  con¬ 
siderably.  They  would  probably  become  more  or  less 
controversial.  And,  instead  of  the  comfortable,  confident, 
e.tsy-going  kind  of  piety  which  seems  to  take  for  granted 
all  men’s  assent  to  its  postulates,  we  should  probably  have 
a  taste  of  the  defiant  spirit  which  is  aware  that  its  dicta 
may,  likely  enough,  be  contradicted,  and  therefore  utters 
them  with  tenfold  zeal  and  emphasis.  Nay,  in  these  times 
of  strife  and  upheaval,  it  might  be  that  the  concoctors  or 
choosers  of  religious  mottoes  in  the  'Pyrol  should  rather 
seek  such  words  as  might  serve  for  missiles  against  their 
enemies  than  pour  out  thanksgiving  and  prayer  and  bless- 
ingin  the  antique  fashion. 

The  most  purse-proud  and  prosperous  farmer  or  mer¬ 
chant  would  scarcely  announce  nowadays  to  all  the  world, 
in  letters  calculated  to  last  some  centuries,  that  he  was  “  a 
man  of  good  repute,  and  with  well-filled  hands,”  as  a  cer¬ 
tain  Hans  Stoffner  did,  who  built  in  the  year  1547.  And 
an  innkeeper  would  think  twice  before  he  so  wore  his 
heart  upon  his  sleeve  as  to  write  up  in  his  tap-room, 
“  Come  hither  and  sit  down  ;  but  if  your  purse  be  light, 
make  off  again  at  once.  Come  hither,  my  dear  guest,  if 
only  you  have  money  in  your  purse  1  ”  which  sincere  invi¬ 
tation  exists  in  an  inn  at  Klausenbach. 

Many  causes,  doubtless,  cooperate  to  change  all  that. 
But  amongst  them  all  perhaps  increased  intercommunica¬ 
tion  between  distant  communities  is  the  most  active.  It  is, 
in  fact,  in  some  sense  equivalent  to  Nathan’s  ”  reading  of 
many  books.”  It  brings  men  in  contact  with  other  minds. 
It  reveals  to  them  what  is  thought  and  said  by  that  myste¬ 
rious  authority,  “  other  people,”  of  whose  existence  outside 
his  or  her  own  village  toe  'I'yrolese  peasant  could  form  but 
a  dim  conception  eighty  or  a  hundred  years  ago.  Mean¬ 
while  there  still  remains  a  sufficiently  copious  store  of  old 
mottoes  —  pious,  comic,  simple,  and  cynical  —  from  which 
to  offer  a  selection  to  the  reader,  which  may  not  be  with¬ 
out  interest  and  amusement. 

The  inscriptions  dedicating  the  house  to  God,  to  the 
Virgin,  or  to  some  favorite  saint,  are  naturally  the  most 
numerous.  They  frequently  consist  of  but  two  lines 
roughly  rhymed.  Sometimes  they  extend  to  four,  or  even 
six  lines.  In  the  following  translations  care  has  been  taken 
to  give  the  measure  of  the  lines,  which,  as  will  be  seen,  is 
frequently  halting  and  unsymmetrical,  and  to  preserve,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  rude  unsophisticated  simplicity  of  the 
original.  Take  this  one  from  .Whberg :  — 

The  Lord  this  dwelling  be  about, 

And  bless  all  who  go  in  and  out. 

Another :  — 

Mother  of  God,  with  gracious  arm 
Protect  our  beasts  and  us  from  harm. 

Here  the  supplication  for  the  cattle  —  who  are,  it  will  be 
observed,  put  before  the  inhabitants  of  the  house  —  speaks 
as  eloquently  as  a  long  description  could  do,  of  the  pastoral 
character  of  the  country  ;  of  green  Alp  pastures,  and  the 
importance  to  the  peasant  of  his  milky  herd. 

All  travellers  in  the  Tyrol  will  remember  to  have  seen 
images  of  St  Florian  on  many  a  village  house  and  above 
many  a  village  well.  The  latter,  indeed,  is  a  favorite  po- 
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(ition  for  the  figure  of  the  saint.  His  especial  vocation  is 
to  ward  off  fire  from  dwelling-houses,  or  to  extinguish  it 
should  it  break  out.  In  a  country  where  so  large  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  dwellings  is  built  of  wood,  fire  is  a  frequent 
and  terrible  scourge.  And  consequently  the  good  offices 
of  St.  Florian  are  in  very  general  reauest.  There  stands 
the  little  wooden  image,  painted  in  naring  colors,  and,  if 
possible,  gilded  into  the  bargain,  above  the  cool  well,  and 
looks  down  majestically  upon  generation  affer  generation 
of  village  damsels  washing  or  drawing  water.  St.  Florian 
is  represented  as  a  warrior,  with  sword  and  helmet,  and 
scarlet  drapery,  and  cheeks  almost  as  scarlet,  and  a  black 
truculent-looking  beard.  Often  he  is  painted  in  fresco,  on 
a  house-front,  in  the  act  of  pouring  a  bucket  of  water  over 
a  burning  house  ;  which  house  is  usually  represented  as 
reaching  up  to  the  calf  of  his  leg,  or  thereabouts. 

Here  is  a  double  dedication  to  this  saint  and  another, 
from  Terfens :  — 

Holy  Sebastian  and  Florian 
Be  our  palrian  I  {sic) 

The  German  word  “  patron  ”  is  quietly  turned  into 
“  patrian  ”  in  order  to  rhyme  with  Florian  ;  which  example 
I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  follow. 

Another  has  a  strong  flavor  of  feudality,  and  the  homage 
due  to  good  birth  :  — 

Thou  of  Austrian  knightly  race, 

Keep  fire  and  danger  from  this  place. 

At  Tramin,  under  a  picture  of  St.*Florian. 

There  are  other  inscriptions  to  St.  George,  St.  Martin, 
etc. ;  and  a  very  large  number  inculcate  trust  in  God  as 
the  only  sure  hold-fast  on  earth.  For  example :  — 

The  love  of  God’s  the  fairest  thing, 

The  loveliest  this  world  can  bring. 

Who  sets  his  heart  elsewhere,  in  vain 
Hath  lived  ;  nor  may  to  Heaven  attain. 

Rinn. 

Another :  — 

The  help  of  man  is  small. 

Trust  God  alone  for  all.  g 

Lermos. 

The  following  from  Matrei,  in  the  Pusterthal,  sums  up 
the  principal  evils  which  the  inhabitants  of  that  village 
considered  they  had  to  fear  a  century  or  so  ago.  The  bold 
conceit  of  the  enemy  “  lightening  ”  against  them  is  literally 
rendered :  — 

O  Lord,  protect  this  house. 

And  all  the  dwellers  there  ! 

Pour  gracious  blessings  out. 

From  flood  and  fire  us  spare. 

He  whom  Thy  hand  protects  no  ill  shall  frighten, 
Ttough  foes  and  thunder-clouds  may  lighten. 

Apropos  of  Matrei,  here  is  another  inscription  from  that 
oflen  burned-down  village,  which  has  something  touching 
in  its  quaint  simplicity  of  trust :  — 

In  thirty  years  completed  by  God’s  grace. 

Burnt  down  four  times  upon  the  self-same  place,/  "f 
To  Jesus’  and  .to  Mary’s  mercy  then 
In  faith  entrusted,  and  built  up  again.  ^ 

This  one,  from  Wenns  in  the  Pitzthal,  is  amusing,  from 
the  emphatic  way  in  which  the  change  is  men  'oned  to  St. 
Florian  from  a  higher  patron  :  — 

This  house  in  God’s  hand  I  did  lay. 

Three  times  the  fire  burned  all  away, 

A  fourth  time  I  have  built  it  up  again. 

And  now  ’tis  dedicated  to  Saint  Florian. 

One  seems  to  hear  the  worthy  peasant  add,  sotto  voce, 
“  Let’s  see  what  Ae’ll  do  for  us  !  ” 

The  following  is  found  in  at  least  half  a  dozen  villages 
of  North  Tyrol :  — 

We  build  us  houses  strong  and  wide. 

Though  here  we  may  not  long  abide ; 

But  for  the  great,  eternal  rest. 

We  take  no  thought  to  build  a  nest. 


This,  too,  from  Schu,  is  in  the  same  spirit :  — 

This  house  mine  own  I  may  not  call. 

Nor  is  it  his  who  follows  me  ; 

A  third  is  borne  from  out  its  hall  — 

O  God  1  whose  may  this  dwelling  be  ? 

It  would  be  hard  to  put  more  dreamy  melancholy  into 
four  lines  than  is  expressed  by  the  following  inscription  on 
the  Domanig  inn,  at  Telfes,  in  the  Stubay  valley  :  — 

I  live,  —  how  long  I  trow  not. 

I  die,  —  but  when  I  know  not. 

I  journey,  —  whither  I  cannot  see. 

’Tis  strange  that  I  should  merry  be  ! 

The  following,  also  from  Telfes,  is  not  without  pith  :  — 

When  the  will  of  God  I  do. 

Then  what  I  will  God  does  too. 

But  if  I  cross  His  holy  will, 

God  follows  His  own  counsel  sdll. 

But  all  the  inscriptions  are  by  no  means  tinged  with  this 
tone  of  sadness.  Many  of  them  express  the  writer’s  sat¬ 
isfaction  with  life  in  general,  and  with  himself  in  particu¬ 
lar.  Take  that  one  of  the  sixteenth  century,  alluded  to 
above :  — 

Zum  Stainer  this  house  we  call. 

He  who  built  it,  roof  and  wall. 

Is  Hans  Stoffner  by  name. 

Full-handed,  and  of  worthy  fame. 

Samthal,  1547. 

The  builder  of  a  dwelling  in  Huben,  in  the  Oetzthal, 
seems  to  have  looked  upon  things  in  general  with  a  g<^ 
deal  of  cheerful  philosophy.  The  assurance  of  his  ability 
to  pay,  “  be  the  cost  great  or  small,”  has  a  touch  of  osten¬ 
tation  in  it,  and  perhaps  accounts  for  his  pleasant  frame  of 
mind  I  The  lines  and  rhymes  of  this  inscription  are 
rougher  than  usual :  — 

The  house  is  built, 

Whate’er  may  befal. 

Be  the  cost  great  or  small. 

The  masters  and  workmen  I  pay. 

So  oft  as  I  go  in  and  out  the  door. 

The  name  of  Jesus  shall  be  praised  therefor. 

Honest  John  Hartler,  of  Ambras,  does  not  lose  heart 
either  ;  but  his  purse  is  evidently  not  quite  so  deep  as  that 
of  the  Huben  man,  and  he  seems  to  have  felt  a  twinge  of 
dismay  when  the  bill  was  presented.  This  is  his  inscrip¬ 
tion  :  — 

Johannes  Hartler  quietly 

Lets  all  folks  talk,  whoe’er  they  be. 

Building’s  a  sport  that  pleased  me  well. 

But  that  the  cost  would  be  so  great,  — 

Why  that,  my  friends,  I  could  not  tell ! 

Here  is  a  queer  patchwork  of  language,  from  a  house  in 
Pfunds :  — 

Qui  sedificaturus  est 
On  the  highway 
Debet  stultum  dicere 
Let  as  he  may. 

Optat  mihi  omnis 
What  he  will,  I  don’t  care. 

Opto  ei 

Just  the  same  to  a  hair. 

There  is  no  lack  of  pessimism  amongst  these  very 
ous  utterances  of  human  sentiment  and  opinion  ;  but  it  is 
not  of  a  very  biting  or  tragic  sort.  Here  are  some  speci¬ 
mens  :  — 

Whilst  the  world  went  well  with  me. 

Every  man  my  friend  would  be. 

But  when  I  needed  help  or  loan. 

All  my  friends  were  dead  and  gone. 

I  Vulpmes. 

Integrity  has  travelled  away  from  the  world. 
Sincerity  has  fallen  asleep. 

Piety  has  hidden  herself. 

Justice  has  lost  her  way. 
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Readj  Help  is  not  at  home, 

Love  liea  sick, 

Benevolence  is  in  prison, 

Faith  is  nearly  extinguished. 

Arts  and  Virtues  go  a-begging, 

Truth  has  long  been  dead, 

Oaths  are  lightly  broken, 

Loyalty  is  disregarded, 

Cr^it  has  ^ne  mad. 

And  Conscience  bangs  upon  the  wall. 

Only  Patience  conquers  all  I 

Meran. 

The  old  folks  to  me  they  say 

The  times  grow  worse  from  day  to  day. 

But  1  say  no ! 

I  put  it  so : 

Tne  times  are  just  the  times  we’ve  always  had. 

It  is  the  people  who  have  grown  so  bad ! 

See/dd. 

To  please  all  men’s  a  vain  endeavor. 

And  so  it  must  remain  forever. 

The  reason  true. 

I’ll  tell  to  you  ; 

The  heads  are  far  too  many. 

The  brains  are  far  too  few. 

Kirchdorf. 

The  following  preaches  very  comfortable  doctrine,  and 
must  have  been  originally  invented  by  a  jolly  landlord.  It 
if  to  be  found  in  three  or  four  Tyrolese  villages :  — 

The  love  of  God  will  make  us  blessed. 

Wine  fills  with  mirth  and  joy  the  breast ; 

Then  love  the  Lord,  and  drink  good  wine. 

Earth’s  joys  and  Heaven’s  shall  both  be  thine. 

The  inn  landlords  express  their  sentiments  with  naive 
freedom :  witness  the  following :  — 

Come  within,  and  sit  thee  down: 

Hast  no  cash  ?  be  oft  full  soon  I 
Come  within,  dear  guest,  I  pray. 

If  thou  hast  wherewithal  to  pay. 

Klaiuenbach. 

That  guest  shall  be  well  prized  by  me. 

Who  snends  hismonev  cneerfullv. 


Who  spends  his  money  cneerfully. 
Who  makes  no  haggling,  nor  riot. 
But  pays  his  bill  in  peace  and  quiet, 


Kramtack. 


The  kind  of  guest  that  I  love  best. 

Will  have  a*  friendly  talk. 

Will  cat  and  drink  and  pay  his  score, 

And  then  away  will  walk ! 

Ehrwald. 

Here  is  an  odd  one :  — 

Landlord,  bring  wine. 

Pour  out,  maiden  mine. 

Courtier,  drink  away. 

Thou,  peasant  —  pay  I 

Oberiangtnfeld,  on  a  tavern. 

This  is  significant  enough,  and  reminds  one  of  the  spirit 
of  an  ancient  inn  sign  in  England,  called,  “  The  Five  Alls.” 
There  was  the  figure  of  the  king,  with  the  motto,  “  I  govern 
all ;  ”  of  the  priest,  “  I  pray  for  all ;  ”  of  the  soldier,  “  I  fight 
for  all ;  ”  the  fourth  figure  I  have  forgotten,  but  the  fifth 
was  that  of  a  peasant,  with  the  pregnant  words,  “  I  pay  for 

Here  is  a  curious  attempt  to  reconcile  piety  with  glut* 
tony:  — 

Antidotum  Nazareni  aufert  necem  intoxicationis, 

Saniificet  almenta  (alimenta)  poculaque  'Trinitas  alma  I 

It  is  taken  from  a  princely  chamber  in  Meran. 

A  hatter  in  Kitzbiihl  advertises  himself  on  his  shop-sign 
with  the  following  somewhat  incoherent,  but  highly  orthodox 
motto :  — 

I  love  the  Lord,  and  trust  his  promise  true, 

I  make  new  hats,  and  dye  the  old  ones  too. 

The  writer  of  this  inscription,  at  Imst,  is  severe  and 
sarcastic:  — 


'Tis  well  that  in  this  world  of  evil 
You  cannot  bribe  Death  or  the  Devil ; 

Else  would  the  poor  man,  trust  me  well. 

Be  for  the  rich  one  sent  to  hell  I 

The  following  lines,  from  a  house-front  in  Inzing,  are 
more  philosophical  than  any  other  I  have  met  with  ;  and, 
it  will  be  observed,  contain  no  technical  religious  phrases. 
They  breathe  a  spirit  of  cheerfulness  and  liberality  surpris¬ 
ing  under  the  conditions  of  Tyrol,  especially  some  years 
ago.  The  very  proposition  with  which  they  start  might  be 
open  to  contradiction  from  such  of  the  orthodox  as  look 
upon  this  world  as  a  mere  antechamber  to  Purgatory. 
And  the  allusion  to  the  guidance  to  be  had  from  “  reason  " 
and  “  conscience,”  without  any  mention  of  Our  Lady  or  St 
Florian,  is  worth  noting :  — 

God  meant  us  to  be  happy  here. 

And  gave  us  laws  to  guide. 

Laws  which  the  heart  of  man  should  cheer 
More  than  all  goods  beside ; 

He  teaches  us  through  reason’s  light. 

And  conscience  whispers  plain. 

What  things  we,  creatures  of  his  hand. 

Should  do  ;  from  what  refrain. 

Year  by  year  the  old  inscriptions  are  disappearing,  as  1 
have  said.  The  new  pushes  out  the  old,  only  to  grow  old 
in  its  turn.  So  it  always  was  and  will  be  tn  scecula  saculo- 
rum.  Much  that  is  quaint,  interesting,  and  picturesque, 
is  vanishing  from  our  eyes ;  and  it  may  be  well  to  pre¬ 
serve  here  and  there  some  record  of  what  men  said  and 
thought  in  our  grandfathers’  days,  and  “  in  the  old  time  be¬ 
fore  them.”  But  whilst  from  a  picturesque  and  artistic 
point  of  view  there  may  be  cause  for  regret,  we  cannot  be¬ 
lieve  that  our  Tyrolese  fellow-creatures  will  be  worse  off 
in  body  or  soul  for  the  changes  that  are  finding  out  even 
them,  in  their  Alpine  fastnesses  and  secluded  valleys.  A 
square  brick  or  stone  house  with  a  tiled  roof  is  certainly  not 
that  delight  to  the  eyes  which  an  old-fashioned,  many- 
gabled  farmstead,  more  than  three  parts  timber,  and  roofed 
with  thatch  or  wooden  shingles,  afforded.  But  let  the  rec¬ 
ord  of  numerous  and  disastrous  fires  in  nearly  every 
village  throughout  the  land  reconcile  us  to  the  ss^er  ugli¬ 
ness. 

Truly  a  group  of  Tyrolese  peasants,  male  and  female, 
dressed  in  the  costumes  which  had  descended  to  them  from 
generation  to  generation,  was  more  picturesque  than  the 
same  people  attired  as  one  often  sees  them  now,  in  cosmo¬ 
politan  coats  and  wideawake  hats,  or  wearing  bunched-up 
gowns  and  chignons.  Still,  one  would  not  wish  to  buy  the 
artistic  advantages  of  the  garb  which  distinguished  class 
from  class,  at  the  price  of  returning  to  the  good  old  times 
epigrammatically  portrayed  in  the  rude  rhyme  — 

Courtier,  drink  away. 

Thou,  peasant  —  pay ! 


THE  MISSING  BILLS:  AN  UNSOLVED  MYSTERY. 

The  death,  last  autumn,  of  a  distant  relation  of  the 
writer,  leaves  him  free  to  publish  the  curious  facts  which 
are  noted  below.  He  has  known  them  long,  and  often 
wished  that,  in  these  days  when  phenomena  which  were 
formerly  termed  supernatural  are  submitted  to  scientific 
and  patient  investigation,  instead  of  being  superciliously 
dismissed  or  weakly  shuddered  at,  they  might  receive  the 
attention  of  persons  qualified  to  weigh  and  utilize,  or  pos¬ 
sibly  to  explain  them.  But  the  witnesses  felt  a  great  —  it 
ought,  perhaps,  to  be  said,  a  morbid  —  objection  to  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  story  outside  the  family  circle,  and  thus  it 
has  been  kept  comparatively  secret  for  more  than  half  a 
century.  Care  was,  however,  taken  to  procure  their  writ¬ 
ten  testimony,  so  that  the  narrative  is  supported  by  evi¬ 
dence  as  clear  and  positive  as  purely  documentary  evidence 
can  be.  The  writer  has  frequently  heard  from  the  lips  of 
the  actors  their  accounts  of  what  happened  to  them,  and 
has  no  hesitation  in  putting  forward  what  follows  as  en¬ 
tirely  credible. 
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Mr.  Ezekiel  Bunion  —  locally  known  as  Zeke  Burdon —  Probity;  but  we  generally  manage  our  little  businesses  in 
was  one  day  seated  in  his  counting-house  in  Sydney,  New  the  house.  What  is  it  —  a  bonnet  ?  ” 

South  Wales.  He  had  been  looking  over  the  office  books,  “  Nothing  of  that  kind,  father ;  and  that  is  why  I  have 

which  told  him  a  very  satisfactory  tale;  and,  after  a  little  come  into  the  office  to  talk  to  you.  It’s  something  about 
indulgence  of  elation  at  his  success  in  life,  he  subsided  into  business.” 

moralizing,  and  was  trying  to  pick  out  some  of  the  proofs  “  Business,  eh,  you  little  puss  ?  Why,  what  can  you 
that  men’s  fortunes  are  the  natural  and  legitimate  conse-  possibly  have  to  say  about  business  ?  Well,  come  then, 

quences  of  their  actions.  And  this  was  by  no  means  an  let’s  have  it.” 

investigation  to  be  simply  and  readily  made.  Mr.  Burdon  Probity  had  seated  herself  by  the  time  this  was  said. 

\  was  now,  and  had  been  for  many  years,  an  honest,  fair-  The  excitement  of  going  to  her  father  at  his  desk,  and  of 

i  dealing,  liberal  man,  as  men  went ;  nay,  he  was  generous.  having  to  say  to  him  something  which  she  would  rather 

But  this  had  not  always  been  his  character.  The  circum-  not  have  been  forceil  to  say,  evidently  distressed  her  :  her 

stances  connected  long  ago  with  his  coming  to  New  South  breathing  was  very  agitated,  and  her  color  came  and  went, 

i  Wales  were  not  such  as,  according  to  the  rules  of  poetical  Ezekiel  looked  tenderly  at  her,  and  was  conscious  of  a 

|i'^stice,  would  have  insured  prosperity.  But  prosperity  painful  sensation  at  some  association  of  ideas  which  he  did 
isd  come,  and  glad  as  he  was  of  her  presence,  he  would  not  then  pause  to  ascertain ;  for  Probity,  who  wished  to 

have  been  glad  also  to  justify  it  by  the  discovery  of  some  get  her  errand  told,  began  to  speak. 

conspicuous  desert  of  his  own.  Sometimes  he  would  think  “  Father,”  she  said,  “  I  heard  you  say  this  morning  that 

of  the  patriarch  Joseph,  and  say  to  himself  that  possibly  you  would  send  his  money  home  to  Robert  Lathora  when 

he,  Ezekiel  Burdon,  had  been  allowed  to  fall  into  error  Mr.  Waddington  goes  in  the  Kangaroo.  Now  the  Kan- 
chiefly  as  a  means  of  bringing  him  to  wealth  and  ease  ;  that  garoo  is  a  very  slow  vessel,  as  is  well  known.  She  may 
|B  he  had  been  sold  to  be  a  bond-servant,  not  principally  not  get  to  England  for  many  months,  and  in  the  mean  time 

H  for  any  moral  obliquity  in  himself,  but  in  order  that  good  the  young  man  may  be  much  straitened  for  want  of  the 

H  might  be  done  to  him  at  the  latter  end.  If  only  (he  was  money.  There  is  a  packet  to  sail  to-morrow.  Wouldn’t  it 

P  thinking  now)  he  had  gone  along  in  the  humdrum  way,  as  be  possible  to  send  his  money  by  that  ?  ” 

I  his  pastors  and  masters  would  have  had  him,  what  a  differ-  “  Why,  what  the  deuce,”  said  Zeke  Burdon,  with  some 
ent  lot  his  would  have  been  !  He  would  fbr  a  certainty  astonish”ment,  but  not  unkindly  —  “  what  have  you  to  do 

fhave  married  Jessie  Manders;  they  would,  in  respectable  with  young  men  and  their  money,  and  the  packets,  and  all 
poverty  —  or,  more  likely,  penury  —  have  dragged  up  a  that ;  eh.  Miss  ?  ” 

destitute,  uneducated  family,  and,  worn  out  by  want  and  “  Only  that,  as  I  know  it  never  makes  any  difference  to 

care,  have  died  or  gone  to  the  workhouse  in  middle  age.  you,  having  to  wait  a  little  longer  or  shorter  for  your 

But  it  had  been  ordained  that  Jessie  should  give  him  up  money,  I  feared  you  might  forget  that  it  isn’t  the  same 

iand  should  marry  comparatively  well.  She  had  been  in-  with  Robert ;  and  that  by  making  him  wait  for  Mr.  W ad- 
1  duced  to  discard  him  by  the  only  cause  which  could  have  dington,  you  might  cause  him  inconvenience  or  loss.” 

been  effectual  —  namely,  by  the  knowledge  that  he  had  “Well,  that  is  not  badly  thought  on,  lass.  Your  little 
disgraced  himself :  and  she  had  afterwards  married  a  well-  head  has  been  more  thoughtful  than  the  old  man’s  in  this, 
to-do  man,  with  whom  she  lived  happily,  who  prospered  We  ought  not  to  wait,  and  we  won’t.  But  look  ye.  Probity, 
i  in  his  calling,  and  who  was  a  good  husband  and  father.  we  don’t  commonly  send  money  home  in  coin.  There’s  a 

!  Ezekiel  himself  had,  by  force  of  circumstances,  been  guided  better  way  than  that.  I  shall  draw  bills  on  some  English 

^  unexpectedly,  and  by  a  leading  which  was  still  hardly  in-  merchant  who  will  give  Lathom  money  for  them  ;  and  to 
telligible,  to  wealth  and  consideration.  He  had  married  make  the  risk  as  small  as  possible,  I  can  send  duplicates, 
well  as  far  as  his  wife  and  her  means  were  concerned,  —  it  or  even  triplicates,  by  later  ships,  so  that  if  a  mischance 
was  absurd  to  inquire  closely  about  people’s  connections  should  befall  the  first  copy,  it  will  be  hard  if  the  second  or 
I  and  antecedents  out  there,  —  he  had  been  happy  in  his  third  does  not  turn  up.  However,  what  you  say  about 

j  t  short  married  life,  in  his  children,  and  in  his  business  ;  and  delay  is  all  right.  I  think  I  will  send  first  copies  by  to- 

now,  long  a  widower,  but  hearty  and  healthy,  he  was  fac-  morrow’s  mail ;  Mr.  Waddington  may  take  the  second ; 
j  ing  life’s  down-hill  with  complacency.  Though  these  facts  and,  by  the  time  he  is  ready,  we  shall  find  some  means  of 

l|  were  so,  they  were  not  reflected  on  by  Zeke  Burdon  in  a  sending  the  third.  That  will  do;  won’t  it?” 

cynical,  dare-devil  spirit;  he  did  not  in  his  heart  of  hearts  “  Yes,  thank  you,  father  ;  I’m  glad  now  that  I  spoke," 

say  that  religion  and  morality  were  names  wherewith  to  said  Probity,  breathing  freely  again. 

amuse  children  and  drivellers,  and  that  the  wise  were  they  “  Robert  Lathom,”  observed  Ezekiel,  “  is  a  good,  indus- 

Ionljr  who  had  the  courage  to  set  both  at  defiance.  He  saw  trious  young  man,  but  I  have  some  suspicion  that  he  em- 

plainly  how,  if  things  had  taken  a  different  and  more  usual  ployed  himself  in  other  things  besides  farming  and  corn- 
turn  at  a  point  where  he  was  wholly  unable  to  influence  merce  while  he  was  here.  What  has  the  lad  been  saying 
them,  his  fate  would  have  been  most  miserable  ;  he  would  to  you.  Probity  ?  ” 

have  preferred  to  discover  some  relation  between  his  de-  Again  Probity  showed  signs  of  agitation,  and  again  her 
sert  and  his  lot ;  he  was  a  puzzle  to  himself.  color  came  and  went.  Burdon  realized  now  why  it  was 

But  when  a  man’s  own  prosperity  constitutes  the  puzzle,  that  her  look  made  him  feel  a  pang.  It  was  the  same  look 
his  mind  can  exercise  itself  thereon  patiently  enough ;  it  is  which  her  mother’s  face  wore  long  years  ago ;  and  her 
j  when  things  have  gone  crossly  that  he  feels  the  wear  and  mother  never  again  made  a  return  towards  health  or 
j  tear  of  working  out  the  problem.  And  so,  although  Mr.  strength  after  he  first  observed  that  look.  The  girl  made 
Burdon  never  entirely  saw  how  his  fortunes  harmonized  some  confused  remark  in  answer  to  her  father’s  question, 
with  the  eternal  fitness  of  things,  he  did  not  tire  of  the  sub-  of  which  he  did  not  take  particular  heed.  He  was  shocked 

ject,  but  would  return  to  it  again  and  again,  whenever  he  by  the  thought  just  presented  to  his  mind  of  Probity’s 

might  be  disposed  to  contemplation.  He  was  thinking  health  giving  way,  and  thinking  that  a  change  of  climate 
over  how  the  twelve  months  last  past  had  been  the  most  and  scene  might  possibly  restore  her. 

fortunate  year  that  he  had  ever  known,  and  wondering  “  I  would,”  said  he,  “  that  Robert  Lathom  or  some 

how  it  was  that  things  prospered  with  him  as  they  dia,  equally  respectable  young  man,  would  come  and  take  you 
when  he  was  aroused  from  his  reverie  by  the  opening  of  to  the  old  country,  where  you  might  learn  to  look  stout  and 
the  door.  A  very  pretty  but  very  delicate-looking  young  saucy  again.  I  don’t  half  like  these  puny  looks,  and  these 
woman  stood  on  the  threshold,  apparently  hesitating  about  pantings  all  about  nothing  at  all.  I  can  never  go  to  Eng- 
advancing  farther.  land  again,  and  I  don’t  know  that  there’s  anybody  there 

“  Oh,  Probity,  is  that  you  ?  Come  in,  my  child.  Is  extremely  anxious  to  receive  any  member  of  my  family ; 

anything  the  matter  ?  ”  but  if  now  you  could  go  home  with  a  husband  of  your  own 

“  No,  father  —  nothing  is  the  matter ;  but  I  thought  —  (which  means  with  another  name,  you  know),  that  would 
I  thought,  I  should  like  to  speak  with  you.”  .  be  an  excellent  arrangement.” 

“  Speak  with  me  V  Well,  come  and  talk  away  then.  These  words  were  not  altogether  unpleasing  to  Probity’a 
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ear,  but  they  were  rather  plainer  than  she  liked  to  listen 
to ;  so  she  beat  a  retreat  from  her  father’s  presence,  leav¬ 
ing  that  old  gentleman  rather  less  serene  than  she  had 
found  him.  He  repeated,  as  she  went  out,  that  the  bills 
should  be  seen  to  at  once,  and  said  very  reassuringly  that 
there  was  nobody  living  whom  he  would  more  heartily 
welcome  to  bis  hearth  than  Robert  Lathom,  if  ever  he 
should  come  back  again.  And  if  words  could  have  put 
life  into  the  girl,  these  words  would  have  done  it,  for  she 
knew  that  Lathom  meditated  a  return  to  Sydney  some  day 
when  he  should  have  thriven  a  little,  and  she  had  doubted 
till  now  as  to  the  reception  that  he  might  meet  with.  If  it 
was  a  relief  to  know  that  her  father  would  not  frown  on 
^bert,  that  relief  only  intensified  another  affliction.  Prob¬ 
ity  knew  better  than  her  father,  and  had  been  conscious  for 
some  time,  that  health  and  strength  were  deserting  her. 
Her  bitter  thought  now  was,  that  when  Robert  should  re¬ 
turn,  as  he  surely  would,  she  might  be  in  her  grave. 

As  soon  as  his  daughter  bad  left  the  office,  Mr.  Burdon 
set  about  preparing  the  bills.  He  then  wrote  three  copies 
of  a  letter  to  Mr.  Lathom,  and  ordered  that  letters  of  advice 
in  triplicate  should  be  written  to  the  firms  on  whom  he  had 
drawn  his  bills.  When  this  was  done  his  clerk  was  or¬ 
dered  to  put  up  the  three  sets  of  dispatches  ready  for 
transmission  ;  and  the  clerk  in  a  short  time  produced  three 
packets  with  a  strong  family  likeness,  each  of  them  ad¬ 
dressed,  of  course,  to  Mr.  Robert  Lathom,  and  each  having 
in  the  left-hand  lower  corner  the  words  By  favor  of,  then  a 
blank,  and  then.  Esq.  The  cause  of  this  last  endorsement 
was  that  Ezekiel,  for  some  reason  or  other  —  probably  some 
prejudice  of  his  early  days  —  had  a  dislike  to,  and  distrust 
of,  the  mail-bags :  where  he  possibly  could  do  so,  he  sent 
his  letters  by  private  hands.  So  his  envelopes  were  always 
prepared  for  that  mode  of  transmission.  Now  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  his  named  Muller  was  about  to  proceed  to  Eng¬ 
land  by  the  mail,  en  route  to  h'rankfort,  where  his  friends 
resided  ;  and  Mr.  Burdon  hoped  that  he  would  take  charge 
of  a  letter,  and  post  it  in  England  before  proceeding  to  the 
Continent.  Muller  did  take  charge  of  one  copy  :  and  Mr. 
Waddington,  when  he  a  week  or  two  after  sailed  in  the 
Kangaroo,  took  with  him  the  duplicates,  and  promised 
Probity  that  on  his  arrival  he  would  himself  write  to 
Lathom,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  whether  the  bills  had 
reached  him  by  packet,  and  that  the  remittance  was  soon 
enough  for  his  requirements.  The  vounggirl  was  evidently 
much  troubled  in  mind  about  the  transmission  of  this 
money;  and  her  father,  after  wondering  much  why  she 
fretted  so,  concluded  that  some  passing  fear  or  fancy  had 
presented  itself  to  her  mind,  and  in  her  present  low  con¬ 
dition  she  had  not  strength  to  banish  it.  He  therefore, 
with  the  hope  of  comforting  her,  would  frequently  calculate 
the  progress  which  the  packet  and  the  Kangaroo  must  have 
made,  and  the  probable  date  of  the  arrival  of  each,  showing 
that  the  latter  ship  must  even  reach;England  before  Lathom  i 
could  be  in  need  of  more  money.  And  it  was  one  of  these  | 
kind  computations  and  assurances  which  one  day  drew 
from  Probity  the  confession  that  she  had  had  a  dream 
which  had  greatly  impressed  her  and  raised  this  alarm. 
She  said  that  she  fancied  she  had  made  a  long  passage 
through  the  air  to  some  house  where  she  saw  Robert  soreTy 
troubled  and  in  danger,  but  that  she  could  not  get  near  him 
to  ask  the  cause  of  his  grief,  and  that  she  was  consequently 
in  great  aTOny,  when  an  old  man  with  a  white  beard  ap- 
peared  to  her,  and  in  foreign  accents  told  her  that  Robert’s 
distress  was  caused  by  his  having  been  disappointed  of 
expected  remittances  of  money,  but  that  she  could  help  him 
by  plunging  into  the  sea,  and  bringing  him  money  from 
thence.  She  descended  into  the  waters  accordingly,  and 
as  she  did  so,  awoke  with  a  cold  shudder.  She  saw  ^bert 
in  the  dream  as  plainly  as  she  ever  saw  him  in  her  life ;  the 
face  and  voice  of  the  old  man  with  the  beard  haunted  her 
•till,  he  was  so  life-like  ;  she  was  sure  that  something  ter¬ 
rible  had  happened  or  was  about  to  happen  to  Robert,  for 
the  dream  was  not  like  ordinary  dreams.  Zeke  Burdon 
did  ail  he  could  to  combat  this  imagination,  but  he  con¬ 
fessed  that  the  awe  which  had  overcome  his  daughter  in 
some  sort  affected  him  also,  strong  old  fellow  as  he  was,  and  | 
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that  he  looked  quite  nervously  to  the  time  when  he  should 
get  advices  of  the  packet  having  arrived  safely  in  England. 
That  packet  never  did  reach  England,  but  the  Kangaroo 
did  :  it  will  be  best,  however,  that,  before  the  circumstances 
of  her  arrival  are  mentioned,  a  few  words  should  be  said 
abojt  Robert  Lathom,  so  often  named. 

Robert  Lathom,  then,  was  no  other  than  a  son  of  that 
very  Jessie  Manders  whom  Zeke  Burdon  remembered  as 
his  old  sweetheart.  Her  feelings  had  been  cruelly  wrung 
when  Ezekel’s  pood  name  was  forfeited.  In  misfortune,  in 
sickness,  even  in  death  she  would  not  have  turned  from  him 
to  another ;  but  in  his  disgrace  she  had  shown  a  spirit,  and 
said  she  wished  never  to  hear  his  name  again.  Not  long 
after  Zeke  had  gone  abroad  she  married  a  young  surgeon 
of  the  name  of  Lathom,  making  a  match  which  all  her  peers 
considered  a  very  exalted  one,  but  which  brought  its  troub¬ 
les  nevertheless,  for  her  husband  had  some  difficulty  in 
struggling  into  practice.  Their  whole  history,  however, 
we  are  not  concerned  with,  but  only  so  much  of  it  as  relates 
to  the  sending  of  Robert,  their  second  son,  to  New  South 
Wales,  —  and  this  is  the  way  in  which  that  measure  came 
about.  Mr.  Lathom,  who  for  many  years  practised  his  pro¬ 
fession  in  Liverpool,  was  one  evening  called  to  attend  an 
eccentric  old  man,  a  German  Jew,  who,  though  suffering 
from  a  violent  attack  of  illness,  had  made  no  move  toward 
summoning  assistance,  until  an  acquaintance,  having  acci¬ 
dentally  discovered  his  condition,  brought  the  surgeon  to  his 
bedside.  The  patient  seemed  poverty-stricken,  and  almost 
friendless  ;  but  he  managed  somehow  to  rouse  the  benevo¬ 
lence  of  Lathom’s  nature,  who  not  only  carefully  prescribed 
for  him,  but  furnished  him  with  a  nurse,  and  many  com¬ 
forts  which  he  required.  When  the  old  man  recovered, 
Lathom  refused  all  compensation,  and  persisted  in  doing  so 
after  the  Jew  assured  him  that  he  was  not  so  poor  as  he 
appeared  to  be. 

“  All  the  zame,  I  shall  pay,”  said  the  Jew ;  “  you  zee.” 

And  somehow  or  other  he  did  pay  very  well,  for  he  sent 
Lathom  notices  from  time  to  time  of  some  excellent  means 
of  employing  money,  and  though  the  latter  had  not  much 
to  invest,  the  little  that  he  had  was  very  profitably  plac^. 
It  was  not,  however,  until  Lathom  had  moved  to  a  practice 
in  Cheshire,  and  his  family  had  grown  up,  that  he  began  to 
feel  how  thoroughly  the  Jew  was  keeping  his  word  about 
paying  him.  His  eldest  son  was  to  follow  his  own  profe^ 
sion,  but  for  his  “  zecond  zon,  Robert,”  the  Jew  proposed 
emigration  to  New  Holland,  where,  he  said,  he  had  relations 
and?riends  who  would  put  him  in  the  way  of  making  a  for- 
tune. 

A  voyatre  to  New  Holland  was  a  serious  business  in  those 
days,  and.  as  a  matter  of  course,  both  Lathom  and  his  wife 
hesitated  before  giving  consent  to  their  son’s  going  to  the 
other  side  of  the  world.  Behrens,  however  (that  was  the 
Jew’s  name),  put  the  whole  arrangement  so  plainly  before 
them,  disposing  of  all  difficulties,  and  setting  forth  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  plan,  that  the  parents  gave  way,  and 
Robert,  who  had  always  liked  the  thoughts  of  the  adven¬ 
ture,  was  duly  dispatched  to  the  antipodes. 

“  He  shall  be  reesh  man,  I  promise,”  said  Behrens. 

“  Well,  I  dare  say  he  may,”  answered  Lathom ;  “  but  of 
course  he  must  abide  his  fortune  as  well  as  another.” 

“  No,  he  is  zure;  I  have  bromised,”  repeated  the  Jew. 

“  As  far  ^  you  can  help  him,  I  feel  that  he  is  sure, 
answered  the  father.  “  Don’t  imagine  that  I  doubt^^your 

good-will.  I  have  had  too  many  proofs  of  it  for  that.” 

“  Well,  believe  what  I  tell  you ;  he  will  brosber.  1 
know  it  for  zertain.” 

“  How  can  you  know  it  ?  ”  asked  Lathom,  smiling  j  “  can 
you  see  into  futurity  ?  ” 

“  Zertainly  I  can.”  answered  Behrens,  with  the  utmost 
coolness.  “  How  does  any  one  read  the  zecrets  ol  the 
future,  and  know  what  iz  to  be  ?  ” 

And  the  old  fellow  stroked  his  white  beard  and  looked 
at  Lathom  as  if  he  would  look  through  him.  Beards  were 
far  less  common  in  those  days  than  they  are  now,  and  the 
surgeon  felt  a  thrill,  as  if  a  magician  were  exercising  his 
art  upon  him.  It  did,  however,  certainly  happen  that 
things  went  well  with  Robert  Lathom.  He  made  a  quick 
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and  pleasant  voyage  out,  and  was  received  with  much 
kindness  by  the  Messrs.  Muller,  the  relatives  to  whom  Beh¬ 
rens  had  consigned  him.  (It  was  one  of  this  firm  who  sailed 
in  the  packet,  as  has  been  said.)  His  employment  was 

Ertly  pastoral  and  partly  mercantile,  a  combination  not 
ely  to  be  found  except  in  a  community  of  early  settlers ; 

fit  yielded  him  a  good  maintenance,  with  the  promise  of 
more  than  a  maintenance  before  long.  This,  however,  was 
but  the  beginning  of  success.  After  he  had  made  some  ; 
acquaintance  with  his  profession,  business  threw  him  into  the 
way  of  Zeke  Burdon,  one  of  the  leading  men  of  the  colony, 
who,  knowing  the  name  which  his  lost  Jessie  now  bore,  soon 
made  out  that  this  was  her  son.  Thereupon  the  favor  of 
Ezekiel  was  extended  to  Robert  Lathom,  and  brought  in 
its  train  the  favor  of  many  another  colonist.  The  en¬ 
couragement  which  the  young  man  enjoyed  could  not  be 
l-i  exceeded,  and  he  showed  himself  to  be  entirely  worthy  of  , 
t  it,  for  he  improved  all  his  opportunities,  worked  hard,  and  , 
I  became  noted  as  very  able  and  likely  to  grow  wealthy.  I 
jj  It  need  scarcely  be  added  that  his  relations  with  Burdon  j 
_J  led  to  the  affection  between  him  and  Burdon’s  daughter 
I  which  has  been  more  than  hinted  at  in  the  course  of  the  ; 

*  story.  It  existed  for  many  months  before  Robert  went  | 

home  again,  and  was,  indeed,  to  a  great  extent,  the  cause  | 

I  of  his  leaving,  but  it  was  a  matter  about  which  very  little  | 
had  been  said.  Probity,  who  was  a  sort  of  princess  out  ' 
there,  could  hardly  without  presumption,  or  with  a  chance  ! 
of  success,  be  sought  by  a  young  adventurer  lately  come  ! 
out  to  try  his  fortune  (for  Lathom  knew  nothing  of  Ezekiel’s  I 
j  former  acquaintance  with  his  mother)  :  and  both  Probity  . 
and  Robert,  though  their  strongest  wish  was  to  live  for  one 
another  somewhere,  thought  they  would  prefer  that  that 
somewhere  should  not  be  in  New  South  Wales.  Now  Mr. 

I  Burdon,  although  he  did  not  know  how  things  stood  be- 
I  tween  the  young  people,  had  not  overlooked  the  possibility 
of  this  attractive  pair  becoming  attached.  Callous  and 
placid  as  he  for  the  •  most  part  was,  nature  had  thought 
proper  to  interweave  with  the  tough  fibre  one  silken  thread 
of  romance.  The  idea  of  Jessie’s  son  and  his  daughter 
being  united  was  not  altogether  unpleasing  to  him,  and  he 
often  and  often  turned  the  matter  in  his  mind  when  he  in¬ 
dulged  himself  with  a  reverie.  But  he,  too,  would  have 
1  preferred  that  Probity  should  settle  in  England ;  he 
thought  that  Robert  should  acquire  both  experience  and 
property  before  trying  matrimony,  and  he  desired  that  the 
^  lovers  —  if  indeed  they  were  lovers  —  should  be  parted  for 
a  season.  “  If,”  thought  Zeke  to  himself,  “  he  is  fond  j 
enough  of  the  girl,  he  will  come  for  her  when  he  is  able  ! 
to  keep  her ;  if  not,  it  may  be  as  well  to  separate  them  be-  j 
I ,  fore  she  becomes  too  deeply  attached.  True,  the  separation 
may  be  the  means  of  putting  an  end  to  a  fancy  which 
would  otherwise  ripen  into  love.  What  if  it  be  ?  There 
is  no  great  scheme  sacrificed  nor  great  opportunity  lost; 

,  time  shall  settle  it.”  And  so  Zeke  set  himself  to  realizing 
j  a  plan  which  had  long  been  sketched  in  his  mind.  He 

j  would  establish  at  home  a  correspondent  and  agent  who, 

though  he  should  be  in  business  on  his  own  account,  should 
nevertheless  trade  principally  if  not  solely  with  New 
South  Wales,  and  should,  by  his  knowledge  both  of  the 
colonial  and  the  home  markets,  greatly  assist  the  business 
at  both  ends,  and  produce  a  reciprocity  of  advantages.  And 
thus  it  was  that  Robert  found  himself  bound  once  more  for 
England,  to  be  settled  at  Liverpool,  his  father’s  old  pl^ce 
of  residence,  indeed  his  own  birthplace.  The  latter  meet¬ 
ings  and  the  last  parting  of  the  lovers  were  tender  and 
sad  in  the  extreme,  but  they  both  saw  in  this  arrangement 
*  way  to  the  hitherto  unhoped-for  fulfillment  of  their 
dearest  wishes.  Each  felt  sure  of  the  other’s  constancy, 
and  so,  full  of  hope  in  their  direst  distress,  they  separated ; 
and  Lathom,  when  he  could  collect  his  thoughts,  found 
himself  on  the  bosom  of  the  great  Pacific,  the  waves  gently 
smiting  the  good  ship’s  sides,  and  New  Holland  only  a 
dark  line  on  the  horizon. 

The  voyage  was  pro^rous,  as  most  things  had  been 
with  the  young  man.  He  reached  Liverpool  in  due  time, 
and  found  (what  he  did  not  expect)  a  house  ready  to 
receive  him  there ;  for  the  Jew,  who  had  heard  of  his 


movements,  had  written  to  tell  his  father  that  he  was  going 
to  the  Continent  for  some  time,  it  might  be  for  severe 
ears,  and  while  he  was  absent  Robert  might  reside  in  his 
ouse,  and  have  the  use  of  all  that  it  contained  at  a  very 
low  rent.  This  offer  had  been  accepted ;  his  father  had 
added  to  Behren’s  supellex  what  was  wanted  to  make  the 
place  comfortable  for  a  single  man ;  and  so,  when  Robert 
landed,  he  found  that,  instead  of  having  to  spend  his  time 
in  looking  out  for  a  residence,  he  was  able  to  stay  a  week 
with  his  parents.  This  visit  over,  he  took  to  his  business 
in  good  earnest,  and  did  in  no  sort  disappoint  the  good 
opinion  which  old  Burdon  had  formed  of  him.  Shrewd, 
diligent,  and  devoted,  he  soon  found  that  he  could  give  a 
great  fillip  to  Zeke  Burdon’s  business,  and  at  the  same 
time  set  himself  trading  in  a  modest  but  profitable  way. 
After  he  became  a  little  intimate  with  men  of  his  own  age, 
his  friends  used  to  joke  him  about  his  house,  which  they 
called  a  wizard’s  den.  It  was  a  one-storied  building,  stand¬ 
ing  a  little  way  out  of  town  ;  and  they  declared  that  while 
old  Behrens  lived  there,  it  was  noted  for  the  most  un¬ 
earthly  sights  and  sounds,  so  that  few  cared  to  go  near 
it  after  dark,  and  that  the  popular  belief  was  that  ghosts 
and  devils  revelled  there  all  night.  The  old  fellow,  they 
said,  was  quite  proud  of  being  thought  a  magician,  and 
preferred  to  aet  in  a  mysterious  manner,  so  as  to  give  the 
appearance  of  supernatural  intervention;  and  they  told 
some  stories  which  certainly  seemed  to  prove  that  he 
eould  find  out  and  do  things  in  a  strange  way,  and  that  he 
would  be  at  pains  to  make  it  appear  that  he  worked  by 
some  unearthly  power.  These  gibes  and  reflections  on  his 
house  might  have  made  Robert  uncomfortable  if  he  had 
heard  them  in  the  early  days  of  his  habitation ;  but  as  he 
had  been  some  time  in  occupation,  and  had  never  been 
disturbed  when  they  first  came  to  his  ears,  he  only  laughed 
and  said  he  wondered  how  people  could  utter  or  listen  to 
such  nonsense.  His  perfect  composure,  and  the  fresh  look 
with  which  he  came  to  business  in  the  morning — not  a 
characteristic  of  all  his  acquaintances  —  soon  stopped  the 
jesting  on  this  subject. 

And  so  things  went  on  as  prosperously  as  could  be  de¬ 
sired.  More  than  eighteen  months  had  passed  away  since 
his  return  to  Liverpool  —  months  which  he  scored  off  on 
the  calendar  one  after  another  with  the  utmost  complacency, 
for  did  not  the  lapse  of  them  bring^nearer  and  nearer  his 
union  with  his  beloved  Probity  I  But  none  of  us  can  live  in 
unvarying  sunshine.  Young  Lathom,  after  being  some  time 
at  home,  and  becoming  acquainted  with  his  work,  had  taken 
some  steps  which,  although  they  were  by  no  means^  unwar¬ 
ranted,  made  him  more  anxious  than  he  had  been  before.  To 
take  advantage  of  a  most  favorable  state  of  the  market,  he 
had  shipped  largely  to  Sydney  on  credit,  calculating  that  his 
obligations  would  be  more  than  met  whenever  he  should 
receive  from  Burdon  his  share  of  farming  profits  from  lands 
out  there,  and  remittances  in  payment  of  former  consign¬ 
ments.  TTie  money,  if  it  should  arrive  in  regular  course, 
would  be  in  his  hands  before  it  was  wanted ;  but  to  obviate 
all  risk,  he  wrote,  urging  Burdon  to  he  punctual ;  and  we 
may  suppose,  from  the  earnestness  which  we  have  seen 
Probity  display,  that  he  also  wrote  to  her,  although  there 
is  no  evidence  of  this  fact. 

Well,  the  time  when  his  payments  would  be  due  began  to 
draw  near.  Neither  money  nor  advice  of  it  had  arrived,  but 
he  felt  that  it  could  not  be  far  distant.  A  packet  was  due 
even  now.  It  was  tiresome  that  on  this  important  occar 
sion  she  should  happen  to  be  late,  but  such  contretemps 
were  always  happening.  She  would  make  her  number  in 
a  day  or  two,  and  then  all  would  be  well.  But  a  day 
or  two  and  more  time  than  that  passed  away,  and  still 
she  did  not  appear.  (It  was  the  very  packet  which 
left  Sydney  the  day  after  Zeke  Burdon’s  conversation 
with  his  daughter  in  the  office,  and  which  never  af^ 
that  day  was  again  seen.)  Robert’s  anxiety  of  course  in¬ 
creased  as  the  hours  rolled  away  ;  it  became  of  an  intensity 
such  as  he  had  not  experienced  before.  He  had  not,  how¬ 
ever,  learned  to  despond.  He  felt  certain  that  it  was  only 
a  question  of  time ;  but  then  the  day  of  payment  was  draw¬ 
ing  disagreeably  near.  When  it  was  only  three  or  four 
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days  ofT,  he  had  to  effect  some  arrangement  to  gain  time  ;  | 
and  this  was  not  very  easy  to  manage,  as  the  amount  was 
large  in  proportion  to  his  business;  but  he  did,  by  the  aid 
of  some  friends,  get  an  extension  of  three  weeks,  which  I 
would  be  ample,  he  did  not  doubt.  This  accommodation,  | 
however,  greatly  increased  his  anxie^,  as,  if  the  payment  ! 
were  now  to  fail,  his  friends  might  suffer  as  well  as  himself,  i 
Nevertheless  he  would  not  suppose  but  that  everything 
would  be  right.  In  a  day  or  two  he  read  a  notification  that 
the  expected  packet  was  in  sight,  and  his  heart  rejoiced  at 
the  thought  that  his  difficulty  must  be  passed.  The  day 
after,  the  notice  was  contradicted  ;  it  was  another  packet 
which,  on  a  foggy  day,  had  been  mistaken  for  the  missing  | 
one.  And  still  the  time  wore  on,  and  still  he  got  no  ad¬ 
vice.  In  his  extremity  he  wrote  to  Behrens,  who  was  at 
Frankfort,  telling  him  of  his  case,  and  asking  if  he  could 
assist  him.  The  friends  who  were  sureties  for  him  had  en¬ 
tire  faith  in  him,  and  bade  him  be  of  good  cheer,  for  they 
would  null  him  through  somehow  or  other  ;  but  assurances 
of  this  kind  did  not  relieve  a  mind  like  Robert  Lathom’s. 
His  perplexity  became  most  distressing.  He  determined 
that  there  should  be  no  more  suretyship  or  borrowing.  If 
his  money  did  not  arrive  by  the  10th  of  October  (that  was 
the  day)  he  would  be  declared  a  bankrupt,  give  up  every¬ 
thing  in  the  present,  sacrifice  position  and  prospects,  and 
trust  that,  at  the  least,  he  mignt,  in  a  very  short  time,  re¬ 
imburse  those  who  had  so  kindly  come  to  his  relief.  He 
had  not  formed  this  resolution  without  a  bitter  struggle. 

On  the  8th  October  he  received  the  following  reply  from 
Mr.  Behrens :  — 


Do  not  be  sorrowful.  I  let  my;)elf  be  interested  in  you. 
The  letters  shall  come  to  you  in  good  time. 

Behrens. 

But  this  enigmatical  epistle  did  not  bring  much  comfort. 

It  was  the  9th  of  October.  Lathom  had  declined  the  in¬ 
vitation  of  his  sureties  to  dine  together  —  which  they  had 
kindly  given  in  the  hope  of  diverting  him  from  his  chagrin 
—  and  uad  gone  home  early,  taking  with  him  some  books 
and  other  documents,  in  order  that  he  might  prepare  letters 
and  statements,  which  it  was  now  only  too  certain  that  he 
would  require  to  use  on  the  morrow. 

Lathom  was  surprised  to  find  what  a  calm  was  lent  him 
by  despair.  He  worked  away  the  whole  of  that  evening 
vigorously,  and,  compared  with  the  state  of  mind  from 
which  he  suffered  while  yet  in  doubt,  cheerfully.  He  did 
not  complete  his  labor  till  eleven  o’clock,  and  when  it  was 
done  he  felt  fatigued  and  drowsy,  not  watchful  and  excited 
as  had  been  his  wont  for  some  nights  past.  When  he  with¬ 
drew  to  his  bed-chamber,  he  locked  away  his  books  and 
papers,  all  except  one  large  foolscap  sheet  containing  a  list 
or  abstract,  which,  as  he  intended  to  put  it  in  his  note-case 
before  going  forth  in  the  morning,  he  took  with  him,  and 
placed  on  a  table  near  the  foot  of  his  bed.  He  lay  down 
with  his  mind  cleared  of  figures  and  of  much  of  the  doubt 
and  fear  which  had  been  oppressing  it  for  days ;  and  his 
thought  turned  sadly  but  fondly  to  poor  Probity  Burdon, 
and  he  wondered  how  the  reverse  of  fortune  which  he  bad  to 
encounter  would  affect  the  plans  which  they  had  cherished. 
Happen  what  might,  he  could  rely  on  the  faith  of  his  be¬ 
trothed.  It  was  with  this  comfortable  thought  that  he  fell 
asleep. 

In  the  night  be  was  awaked  by  the  noise  of  unusually 
heavy  rain  descending  on  the  roof.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  house  was  one-storied,  and  it  may  be  added  that  the 
rooms  were  rather  low ;  so  that  the  slates  on  which  this 
downpour  was  coming  were  not  much  above  the  bed’s  head. 
Robert  turned  himself  about,  and  began  to  think  whether 
he  had  observed  on  the  previous  evening  any  sign  of  bad 
weather;  but  in  truth  he  had  been  so  occupied  with  his 
affairs  that  he  had  never  looked  at  the  sky.  Then  he  felt 
vexed  that,  as  he  had  been  lucky  enough  to  go  to  sleep,  he 
should  have  been  thus  early  disturbed.  Tor  it  was  still  pitch- 
dark.  And  after  that  he  resolved  to  shut  his  eyes  and  ears, 
and  to  court  sleep  again.  As  he  thus  resolved,  he  saw  a 
gleam  of  sod  light  in  the  direction  of  the  door  of  his  room. 


[November  29, 

He  looked  attentively  to  see  what  this  might  be,  and  saw  a 
female  figure,  much  draped,  and  with  the  bead  veiled  or 
shrouded.  It  carried  in  one  hand  a  lamp,  and  with  the 
other  hand  shaded  the  light  so  as  to  throw  the  rays  back 
upon  itself,  rather  than  to  allow  them  to  disperse  them¬ 
selves  in  the  room.  As  he  stared  at  it,  simply  in  wonder 
so  far,  it  moved  without  noise  across  the  chamber,  not  far 
from  the  bed’s  foot.  It  was  near,  as  he  judged,  the  opposite 
wall,  when  the  thought  suddenly  struck  him  —  “  One  of  old 
Behrens’s  ghosts,  by  jingo  1  ”  and  tbereupton  he  sprang  out 
of  bed  and  rushed  towards  the  figure,  which,  however,  dis¬ 
appeared  he  knew  not  how,  and  he  found  himself  groping 
about  in  the  dark  among  the  furniture,  and  was  fain  to  feu 
his  way  back  to  bed.  As  he  turned  to  do  so  bis  foot  came 
in  contact  with,  and  pushed  along  the  floor,  a  piece  of  pa¬ 
per,  which  be  concluded  to  be  the  abstract  which  he  had 
put  on  the  table,  and  which  he  must  have  brushed  off  it 
when  he  rushed  from  the  bed.  That  he  remembered  this 
paper  was  proof  that  he  had  not  been  in  a  dream.  He  got 
back  to  bed  again,  and  was  surprised  at  the  calm  way  in 
which  he  was  able  to  think  over  what  he  had  seen.  From 
what  be  knew  of  himself,  an  appearance  such  as  this  should 
have  overcome  him  with  horror ;  but  here  he  lay,  coolly 
thinking  the  matter  over,  and  not  caring  if  he  should  see 
the  lady  and  her  lamp  reappear.  She  did  not,  however, 
trouble  him  again  ;  and,  strange  to  say,  he  was  in  a  short 
time  asleep  once  more,  and  when  he  awoke  it  was  broad 
daylight. 

As  he  rubbed  his  eyes  and  recalled  the  visitation  of  the 
night,  it  occurred  to  him  that  he  had  thrown  down  the 
folded  paper  containing  the  abstract,  and  he  looked  out  to 
see  where  it  was  lying,  that  he  might  judge  where  he  stood 
when  the  figure  eluded  him.  But  the  paper  had  not  fallen 
at  all.  'There  it  lay  on  the  table,  just  where  he  had  placed 
it ;  and  now  he  felt  perplexed,  lor  although  he  had  no 
doubt  about  what  he  had  seen,  he  felt  that  to  others  it. 
would  appear  simply  a  dream,  when  the  paper  which  he 
had  left  on  the  floor  was  admitted  to  have  never  been 
moved  from  the  table.  But  then  he  would  swear  that  his 
foot  bad  come  upon  a  paper,  and  be  now  arose  to  examine 
the  room.  Near  the  wall,  and  about  where  he  thought'  he 
must  have  stood  in  the  night,  there  lay  a  paper,  sure 
enough.  Nothing  of  the  kind,  so  far  as  he  could  remember, 
was  Tying  there  when  he  went  to  bed.  He  picked  it  up 
and  did  not  find  its  presence  explained  when  he  saw  that 
it  was  a  sealed  packet,  and  that  it  was  addressed  to  him¬ 
self.  Turning  it  over  in  astonishment,  after  the  manner  of 
people  so  surprised,  he  recognized  the  well-known  seal  of 
Ezekiel  Burdon,  and  in  the  superscription  the  handwriting 
of  a  clerk  in  the  office. 

Byjai'orof - -,  Esq.,  was  written  beside  the  address. 

There  was  no  postmark.  After  vainly  puzzling  himself 
for  a  few  seconds  as  to  bow  it  had  come  there,  Lathom 
broke  the  seal  and  opened  the  packet.  In  it  he  found  bills 
of  exchange  quite  sufficient  to  meet  his  necessities,  also  let¬ 
ters  of  advice,  and  a  letter  from  Zeke  Burdon  to  himself. 
One  can  understand  how  the  surprise  caused  by  the  first 
discovery  of  the  letter  gave  way  to  delight  at  its  contents, 
and  how  the  young  man,  dazed  by  a  crowd  of  emotions, 
forgot  all  about  his  toilet,  and  sat  rejoicing  and  wondering 
for  long  by  his  bedside.  As  he  dressed  he  endeavored  to 

f)ut  the  whole  occurrence  into  shape.  *  The  contents  of  the 
etter  were  certainly  genuine,  and  certainly  what  he  had 
been  expecting.  The  bearer  must  have  arrived  by  some 
indirect  passage.  He  had  called  somewhere  on  bis  wav 
home,  and  so  had  come  in  a  ship  not  reported  as  from  Syd¬ 
ney.  But  how  the  letter  got  into  his  room  —  well,  it  was  a 
puzzle  I 

In  answer  to  his  questions,  the  servants  assured  him  that 
neither  the  postman  nor  any  one  else  bad  brought  a  packet 
that  morning ;  and  indeed  the  postman,  bearing  some  let¬ 
ters  of  very  secondary  import,  made  his  visit  afterwards. 
Looking  a  little  more  leisurely  over  Mr.  Burdon’s  letter 
while  he  sat  at  breakfast,  Robert  noticed  that  the  first  cop¬ 
ies  of  the  bills  were  to  have  been  sent  by  the  packet  so  long 
overdue,  and  that  Mr.  Waddington,  who  had  been  a  pas¬ 
senger  —  or  at  any  rate  had  intended  to  be  a  passenger  — 
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in  the  Kangaroo,  was  to  take  the  second.  He  had  never 
leen  that  ship’s  arrival  announced,  and  he  knew  that  she 
traded  to  London.  Either,  therefore,  Mr.  Waddington 
must  at  the  last  have  proceeded  by  some  other  route,  or  else 
be  had  somehow  been  transshipped  on  the  voyage.  After 
nil  this  had  been  put  together,  there  remained  the  inexpli¬ 
cable  problem,  —  How  did  the  letter  get  into  his  chamber  ? 
Mr.  Waddington  not  having  himself  written  seemed  also  a 
rather  strange  thing,  but  of  course  it  was  possible  that 
he  might  have  dispatched  the  packet  while  too  busy  to 
write  himself :  an  early  post  might  bring  the  expected  ad¬ 
vice  from  him. 

It  will  readily  be  believed  that  Robert  Lathom  did  not 
on  that  day  give  himself  up  to  wonder  or  conjecture.  He 
bad  work  to  do  —  work  far  more  agreeable  than  that  which 
he  had  believed  to  be  awaiting  him.  His  bills,  received  by 
private  hand,  were  accepted  at  once ;  his  difficulty  was  at 
an  end.  The  congratulations  of  his  friends  were  hearty 
and  profuse.  It  was  quite  romantic,  they  said,  to  be  thus 
relieved  at  the  last  minute ;  and  so  it  was  —  they  didn’t 
half  know  how  romantic. 

Never  doubting  that  the  whole  of  this  mystery  would  be 
cleared  up  —  for  ne  was  a  matter-of-fact,  strong-minded  fel¬ 
low,  as  has  been  said  —  Lathom,  when  his  first  duties  were 
performed,  set  himself  to  examine  shipping  lists,  but  no 
notice  of  the  Kangaroo  could  he  see.  He  must  wait  now 
for  Waddington’s  letter.  He  and  his  friends  did  dine  to¬ 
gether  that  day  at  the  Mersey  tavern,  and  a  very  pleasant 
evening  they  passed.  But,  now  that  his  commercial 
trouble  was  off  his  mind,  the  young  merchant  was  the  more 
anxious  to  penetrate  the  mystery  of  the  letter,  and  his  first 
thought,  when  he  got  home,  was  to  closely  search  the 
chamber  again.  He  examined  and  tried  the  windows  and 
door,  and  looked  well  at  the  low  roof;  then  he  moved  the 
wardrobe  and  bed,  and  turned  round  one  or  two  pictures, 
to  assure  himself  that  no  secret  entrance  existed.  Finally, 
he  displaced,  and  then  replaced,  a  cumbrous  old  clock 
which  stood  near  to  where  he  had  found  the  letter.  Look¬ 
ing  up  to  some  gilding  which  surmounted  this  piece  of  fur¬ 
niture,  he  saw,  or  fancied  he  saw,  the  very  faintest  outline 
of  a  face,  and  the  mild  regard  of  blue  eyes,  which  called  up 
the  dear  recollection  of  his  Probity.  It  faded  into  nothing 
as  he  gazed,  but  then  in  a  moment  came  back  the  recollec¬ 
tion  ot  his  mysterious  visitant,  whom  the  change  in  his  for¬ 
tune  had  quite  made  him  forget.  He  questioned  his  ser¬ 
vants  again,  and  more  closely  than  before.  No  one  had 
brought  letters  to  the  house  on  the 'preceding  day  after  the 
morning’s  post ;  and  no  one  had  been  there  at  all  in  the 
afternoon  except  a  person  from  a  German  clockmaker’s  in 
the  town,  who  came  to  fit  a  key  to  the  old  clock  in  La- 
thom’s  room.  “  I  couldn’t  help  remarking  of  him,”  said 
the  servant,  he  was  such  a  queer  looking  old  man,  with  a 
white  beard,  and  $uch  a  hooked  nose.”  Robert  could  make 
nothing  of  it  at  all. 

It  may  have  been  three  weeks  after  all  this  that  Lathom 
read  in  a  newspaper  the  arrival  of  the  Kangaroo,  and  the 
same  evening  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Waddington, 
dated  London,  November  1 ,  which  ran  as  follows :  — 

Dear  Sir, —  As  I  take’for  granted  that  you  received 
advices  by  the  last  packet  from  Sydney,  it  will,  I  hope, 
have  become  a  matter  of  secondary  importance  whether 
some  duplicate  dispatches  of  which  I  was  the  bearer  come 
immediately  to  hand  or  not.  I  deeply  regret  to  have  to 
tell  you  that  the  packet  intrusted  to  my  charge  has  been 
unaccountably  mislaid,  and  is  not  immediately  forthcom¬ 
ing  ;  and  I  request  that  you  will  be  good  enough  to  write 
at  once  saving  whether  you  have  received  advices  which 
ought  to  have  reached  you  per  mail-packet.  I  remain, 
dear  sir,  faithfully  yours,  F.  Waddington. 

The  mystery  seemed  only  to  grow  deeper.  Lathom  did 
not  in  reply  to  this  enter  into  particulars,  but  said  that  he 
proposed  to  be  in  London  as  early  as  possible,  and  would 
wait  on  Mr.  Waddington.  In  the  mean  time  the  latter 
Kntleman  need  be  under  no  anxiety  as  to  the  packet  of 
fetters,  as  no  inconvenience  was  caused  by  the  want  of  it. 


The  next  post,  however,  brought  another  letter  from  Mr. 
Waddington,  who  had  been  made  miserable  by  the  discov¬ 
ery  that  the  mail-packet  had  not  arrived.  He  wrote  to  say 
that  the  circumstances  under  which  the  dispatch  had  been 
mislaid  were  strange  and  peculiar,  and  that  he  could  not 
enter  upon  them  until  he  could  sit  down  leisurely  and  col¬ 
lectedly  to  write.  In  the  mean  time  he  entreated  Lathom 
to  consider  him  and  his  brother  as  in  every  way  answerable 
for  any  difficulty  that  might  have  occurred  about  money. 
The  letter  then  went  on  to  give  messages,  and  to  speak  of 
Probity  (who  had  written  by  the  mail-packet),  and  to  give 
some  Sydney  news. 

Lathom  and  Waddington  had  not  been  very  intimately 
acquainted  before,  but  this  letter  showed  so  much  kind 
feeling,  that  Lathom,  when  he  got  to  London,  met  the 
other  as  an  old  friend.  He  assured  him  that  he  was  quite 
at  his  ease  concerning  money,  but  did  not  mention  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  under  which  he  had  been  supplied.  They 
agreed  to  dine  together  that  evening,  when  Waddington 
would  have  the  opportunity  of  mentioning  some  matters 
which  he  longed  to  confide  to  Lathom. 

“  Wo  had  a  terrible  voyage,”  said  Waddington,  when 
they  were  quietly  seated  together ;  “  driven  this  way  and 
that,  and  sometimes  in  great  danger.  We  have  been  at 
Rio,  and  glad  enough  we  were  to  get  there;  but  our 
troubles  did  not  end  with  reaching  that  port,  for  when  we 
set  sail  again  from  thence,  the  Atlantic  seemed  in  a  more 
violent  mood  than  the  other  oceans  had  been.  We  were 
knocked  about  for  several  weeks,  being  often  in  imminent 
danger,  and  had  well-nigh  lost  our  re^oning  through  the 
thick  weather,  until  one  morning,  after  having  had  a  violent 
thunderstorm  in  the  night,  we  were  delighted  .by  a  calm 
d^  and  a  clear  sky,  with  land  looming  in  the  distance. 
We  made  this  land  out  to  be  Cape  Finisterre,  and  the  sight 
of  it  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  loss  of  the  letter 
which  I  was  bringing  to  you.  I  noted  the  matter  carefully  : 
it  was  on  the  10th  October  that  we  made  the  land,  and  on 
the  9th  I  am  certain  that  the  letter  was  in  my  possession.” 

Lathom  started  at  the  mention  of  the  date,  but  did  not 
interrupt. 

“  You  must  know,”  went  on  Waddington,  “  that,  before 
the  thunderstorm,  we  had  been  much  in  doubt  as  to  the 
^  ability  of  the  ship  to  reach  England,  and  there  had  been 
some  talk  of  taking  to  the  boats.  To  be  prepared  for  such 
a  contingency  I  went  to  my  cabin,  and  separated  from  my 
baggage  a  few  gold  pieces  which  I  secured  in  the  waist¬ 
band  of  my  trousers,  and  some  articles  of  value  and  im¬ 
portance,  which  I  made  up  into  a  small  package  as  well 
secured  as  might  be  from  wet,  and  provided  with  straps  to 
attach  it  to  my  person  whenever  it  might  be  proposed  to 
leave  the  ship.  I  can  be  on  my  oath  that  the  letter  for 
^ou  was  in  this  package ;  but  though  the  package  remained 
in  my  possession,  apparently  just  in  the  condition  in  which 
I  had  put  it.  believe  me  that,  when  the  fair  weather  and 
the  sight  of  land  induced  me  to  open  it  again,  your  letter 
had  disappeared,  and  I  have  never  seen  it  since !  ” 

“  Nay,”  put  in  Lathom,  as  calmly  as  he  could,  though 
he  felt  his  heart  galloping  under  his  waistcoat,  “  you  w  ere, 
of  course,  a  good  deal  agitated  when  you  were  making  up 
your  parcel,  and  the  letter  may  easily  have  dropped  out, 
and  been,  by  the  motion  of  the  vessel,  jerked  into  some  of 
the  innumerable  crevices  and  corners  of  the  ship.” 

“I  have  a  particular  recollection,”  answered  Wadding¬ 
ton,  “  of  haviug  put  your  letter  with  my  valuables,  and  1 
know  exactly  where  I  put  it  Nevertheless,  as  soon  as  I 
found  it  wanting  I  made  search  among  my  baggage,  and  all 
over  the  cabin,  without  success.  It  was  the  only  thing 
missing.  Besides,  there  is  another  circumstance,  which  1 
have  not  liked  to  mention,  and  which  I  mention  now  with 
some  fear  that  you  may  think  me  a  romancer,  and  distrust 
all  that  I  have  been  telling  you.” 

“  Not  at  all ;  I  shall  not  in  the  least  distrust  you,”  an¬ 
swered  Robert,  whose  curiosity  was  now  painfully  aroused. 

“  Well,  then,  I  must  tell  you  that  on  the  night  of  the 
storm  —  which  night,  you  will  remember,  succeeded  the 
day  on  which  I  made  up  my  parcel  —  I  had  gone  to  my 
cabin  much  wearied,  both  in  body  and  mind.  I  did  not 
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dare  to  undress,  but  threw  myself  into  my  sleeping-berth, 
where  I  lay  tossed  about  by  the  motion  of  the  vessel,  and 
watching  the  dashes  of  light,  whose  brilliancy  and  fre- 
ouency  exceeded  anything  in  my  experience.  Between 
the  dashes  it  was  so  dark  as  to  create  a  feeling  of  great 
horror.  1  could  keep  no  account  of  time,  but  fancy  it  may 
have  been  midnight  or  thereabout  when  the  storm  began  to 
roll  away.  As  the  lightnings  moderated,  I  felt  my  eyes 
—  which  had  been  watching  them  —  sore  and  weary,  and  I 
closed  the  lids  from  exhaustion,  but  not  from  drowsiness, 
which  was  very  far  from  overcoming  me  —  I  was  too  much 
disturbed,  both  bodily  and  mentally.  But  I  lay,  as  I  was 
saying,  with  my  eyes  shut,  noting  the  increased  and  in¬ 
creasing  distance  of  the  thunder,  and  wondering  what  re¬ 
port  the  captain  would  make  of  our  prospects  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  Chancing  to  open  my  eyes  as  I  rolled  from  side  to 
sio^e,  I  was  sensible  of  a  soft  light  in  the  cabin,  very  dider¬ 
ent  from  the  vivid  lightning,  but  yet  a  very  decided  change 
ih>m  the  extreme  darkness.  And,  surveying  the  cabin  by 
this  light,  I  was  conscious  of  a  figure,  of  not  very  distinct 
outline,  bending  over  the  parcel  of  valuables  which  1  had 
packed  up.  My  idea  was  that  somebody  who  had  seen  me 
at  work  in  the  aflernoon,  and  guessed  what  I  was  about, 
had  now  come  in  the  dead  of  night  to  appropriate  my  little 
bundle.  In  this  thought  I  scrambled  out  of  ray  berth  and 
made  for  the  intruder;  but  the  light  now  disappeared. 
However,  I  soon  got  a  lantern  from  the  watch  on  deck,  and 
examined  my  csmin ;  but  nothing  was  amiss  there.  It 
proved  to  be  between  two  and  three  o’clock,  so  I  lay  down 
again,  and  know  of  nothing  remarkable  till  the  morning, 
v^er  we  heard  that  the  land  was  in  sight.  East  winds  kept 
us  from  entering  the  Channel  for  a  fortnight,  but  we  got  in 
at  last,  thank  God  I  ” 

“  Should  you  know  the  envelope  again,  do  you  think  ?  ” 
asked  Lathom,  somewhat  tremulously. 

“That  should  I,”  replied  Waddington ;  “  the  appearance 
of  it  is  stamped  on  my  brain.  I  don’t  know  anything  that 
ever  gave  me  so  much  anxiety.” 

Then  Robert  took  from  his  note-case  the  cover  of  the 
mysteriously  found  letter.  Waddington  turned  as  pale  as 
death. 

“  Good  heavens  1  ”  he  exclaimed,  “  this  is  the  very  thing. 
Where  on  earth  did  you  get  it  ?  ” 

“  I  must  in  my  turn  ask  your  indulgent  acceptation  of 
what  1  have  to  say,  for  my  story  is  no  less  marvellous  than 
yours.”  And  thereupon  Lathom  told  how  he  had  found  the 

Sacket,  how  it  had  contained  undeniable  bills  and  other 
ocuments,  and  how  he  had  seen  a  figure  in  his  room  on 
the  night  between  the  9th  and  10th  of  October,  just  before 
he  felt  a  paper  on  the  ground. 

“  Have  mercy  on  us  !  ”  exclaimed  the  other ;  “  I  should 
have  told  you  that  the  figure  which  I  saw  in  my  cabin  on 
board  the  Kangaroo  also  held  a  lamp,  and  was  habited 
exactly  as  you  describe.  Why,  the  same  person  —  or  being 
—  that  robbed  me,  must  have  taken  the  package  straight  to 
you.” 

“  And  preti^  rapidly  too.  You  remember  that  you  were 
at  the  time  off  Cape  Finisterre,  and  I  in  Liverpool.  There 
u,  however,  one  other  point  which  perhaps  you  may  be  able 
to  explain.  My  friend  Mr.  Burdon  advised  me  tbaA  you 
would  take  a  duplicate  packet;  now  the  papers  which  were 
within  this  mysterious  cover  were  first  copies.” 

“That  is  strange,”  said  Waddington;  “but  no  —  not 
unaccountable  after  all.  You  know  the  way  in  which  the 
clerk  gets  ready  the  two  or  three  copies,  as  it  may  be,  all 
at  one  time.  It  is  very  likely  that  in  his  hurry  on  the  day 
of  the  packet  sailing  he  may  have  handed  Muller  —  poor 
fellow,  his  was  a  sad  fate  I  —  the  duplicate  ;  which  would 
have  left  the  original  for  me.  I  know  he  asked  me  to  put 
my  own  name  on  the  hack  of  the  envelope  in  the  blank 
space  which  you  still  see,  as  he  had  omitted  to  do  so  before 
coming  to  see  me  off.  Had  1  brought  the  letter  to  land,  of 
course  I  should  have  filled  in  the  hiatus  before  sending  on 
the  dispatch.” 

“Yes,  certainly,”  answered  Lathom,  “you  must  have 
brought  the  original  by  mistake.  Indeed  I  am  truly  grieved 
for  poor  Muller  :  the  brothers  were  very  kind  to  me  when 
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first  I  went  out.  They  are  relatives  of  Mr.  Behrens,  an  old 
friend  of  my  family,  now  at  Frankfort :  Karl  was  going  to 
visit  the  old  man.  It  is  a  sad  affair.” 

Waddington  mused  a  long  time :  he  was  sorely  aston¬ 
ished.  At  last  he  said,  — 

“  It  is  surely  the  strangest  thing  that  ever  was;  but  what 
could  be  the  object  of  this  —  this  miracle,  for  I  can  call  it 
nothing  less  ?  Only  to  perplex  and  astonish  two  unfortu¬ 
nate  people,  as  far  as  I  can  see.  The  letter  did  but  reach 
the  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  and  the  same  thinir 
would  have  happened  in  due  course  if  the  documents  had 
been  lefl  quietly  in  my  possession.  What  possible  differ¬ 
ence  could  it  have  made  V  ” 

“  Simply  that  I  should  have  been  a  bankrupt  on  the  lOtb 
of  October  1  ” 

“  Good  God  I  ” 

Before  Robert  returned  to  Liverpool,  the  two  men  agreed 
that  it  would  be  very  unpleasant  to  have  this  story  can¬ 
vassed,  to  have  their  veracity  — or  perhaps  their  sarity— 
doubted  by  matter-of-fact  pri^s,  or  to  attain  to  the  kind  of 
notoriety  which  the  heroes  of  such  adventures  suffer.  & 
th^  kept  the  circumstances  very  quiet. 

'Third  copies  of  the  triplicate  bills  arrived  soon  after  the 
Kangaroo,  and  dissipated  all  doubt  (if  doubt  anywhere  ex¬ 
isted)  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  second  copy.  Robert 
Lathom  went  on  and  prospered,  and  was  very  little  troubled 
either  by  day  or  by  night.  There  are,  however,  troubles  b 
plenty  which  are  unconnected  with  what  is  ordinarily  called 
prosperity,  and  one  of  these  was  awaiting  Robert— a 
trouble  which,  notwithstanding  that  he  grew  rich,  as  old 
Behrens  said  he  would,  cast  a  shadow  on  his  life  till  hii 
dying  day.  The  winter  was  passed,  the  spring  was  pass¬ 
ing,  and  Robert’s  heart  rejoiced,  for  he  had  been  doing  so 
well  in  the  past  six  months  that  the  time  might  not  be  far 
distant  when  he  might  revisit  Sydney  to  realize  his  most 
ardent  wish.  At  this  time  he  received  a  letter  from  Eze¬ 
kiel  Burdon  which  struck  him  down,  and,  as  he  used  to  say 
afterwards,  then  and  there  made  an  old  man  of  him  before 

he  was  six-and-twenty.  Probity  Burdon  was  dead . 

Poor  old  Zeke  wrote  with  much  more  feeling  than  had 
seemed  to  be  in  bis  nature,  and  in  a  strain  that  completely 
unmanned  poor  Robert.  He  knew  that  his  child  had  been 
weak  and  ailing,  but  had  never  thought  that  she  was  seri¬ 
ously  diseased.  At  times  she  would  be  bright  and  happy; 
and  she  was  unusually  so  on  the  last  day  of  her  life,  when 
she  had  volunteered  the  information  that  she  felt  quite  well 
and  strong.  Three  hours  afterwards  she  had  lain  down 
and  died.  A  letter  and  parcel  found  in  her  desk  and  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Lathom  were  duly  forwarded,  and  brought  him 
probably  all  the  comfort  which  he  was  now  likely  to  get 
It  is  believed  that  these  are  the  same  letter  and  parcel 
which  by  his  most  particular  injunction  were  laid  upon  his 
breast  in  the  coffin.  For  many  weary  nights  he  spelt  over 
the  details  of  Ezekiel’s  most  sad  letter,  but  it  was  not  till 
1  after  some  time  that  he  perceived  the  curious  approxima- 
'  tion  of  the  date  of  poor  Probity’s  death  to  that  of  the  myj- 
terious  occurrences  about  the  bills  of  exchange.  She  had 
died  at  four  o’clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the  9th  October, 
only  about  ten  hours  before  the  letter  had  been  spirited 
into  his  bed-chamber  I  Mr.  Waddington  was  also  struck 
I  with  the  almost  coincidence,  and  said  that,  if  the  dates  had 
corresponded  exactly,  he  could  not  have  avoided  the  con¬ 
viction  that  the  events  were  somehow  intimately  connected; 
but  of  course,  as  there  was  not  exact  correspondence,^ 
that  idea  might  be  dismissed. 

It  is  not  known  in  what  year,  but  Mr.  Latbom  certai^ 
did  revisit  Sydney,  probably  to  look  at  a  grave  there.  He 
never  married,  but  he  grew  very  rich,  as  the  Jew  had  pre¬ 
dicted  that  ho  would.  For  many  years,  it  is  said,  he  could 
not  bear  to  hear  any  event  of  this  story  even  hinted  at; 
but  towards  the  end  of  his  life  —  the  part  with  which  the 
writer  is  personally  acquainted  —  he  conversed  very  freely 

>  Hr.  Lathom  and  Mr.  Waddington  —  indeed  onr  contributor  alio— 
appear  to  have  orerlooked  the  difference  of  longitude.  If  that  be  taken  into 
account.  It  will  be  reen  that,  aa  nearly  aa  can  now  be  ascertained,  Probil; 
Burdon’i  death  and  the  apparitions  to  the  two  gentlemen  must  hare  w- 
'  curred  at  the  same  time !  —  E'J.  Blaclewood'i  Magaziju. 
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on  the  subject  with  his  friends,  and  he  at  length  gratiBed 
(hem  by  making  a  written  statement.  Mr.  Waddington 
also  left  written  testiniony  behind  him. 

It  should  be  mentioned,  as  connected  with  this  story,  and 
•I  further  proof  of  the  mystery  which  seems  to  surround 
the  whole  of  it,  that  among  Mr.  Lathom’s  papers  was  found 
a  small  slip  cut  from  a  German  newspaper  announcing  the 
jfiith,  at  Frankfort,  of  Karl  Muller.  This  was  enclosed  in 
a  piece  of  faded  writing  paper,  whereon  was  noted,  in 
Lathom’s  writing  — 

“  Can  this  possibly  have  been  poor  Karl,  thought  to  have 
been  drowned  ?  Behrens  has  not  replied  to  my  inquiry. 
I  hear  of  three  men  having  landed  in  a  boat  on  the  coast 
of  Brittany,  about  the  time  when  the  packet  must  have 
foundered.  The  Mullers  have  all  left  Sydney.  Poor  Karl  I  ” 

It  was  only  last  autumn  that  Mr.  Lathom  died,  a  mill¬ 
ionaire,  leaving  his  large  fortune  to  be  curiously  sub¬ 
divided.  His  lamented  decease  removed  the  last  barrier 
against  the  disclosure  of  the  facts  here  narrated,  which,  it 
is  hoped,  will  prove  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  science 
of  the  invisible  world. 
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The  author  of  “John  Halifax,  Gentleman,"  who  has  not  for 
some  time  appeared  before  the  public  as  a  novelist,  has  just 
completed  a  new  domestic  love  story,  entitled  “  My  Mother  and 
I,"  which  will  appear  immediately  in  Good  Words. 

It  has  been  finally  arranged  that  there  shall  be  an  Interna¬ 
tional  Congress  of  Orientalists  in  London  next  year.  The  sit¬ 
tings  of  the  Congress  are  fixed  to  take  place  in  April.  A  large 
number  of  Continental  scholars  have  given  in  their  adhesion  to 
the  scheme,  more  than  fifty  from  France  having  announced 
their  intention  of  being  present.  The  Orien  tal  scholars  of  Ger¬ 
many  do  not  favor  the  project.-^ 

Trk  late  King  of  Saxony  was  by  far  the  most  learned  of 
Earopean  munarchs.  He  twice  visited  Italy,  and  his  Annotated 
Translation  of  Dante  would  have  been  creditable  to  a  Leipzig 
professor.  In  1824  he  became  the  President  of  the  Saxon  So¬ 
ciety  of  Antiquaries,  and  he  more  than  once  presided  over  the 
deliberation  of  the  German  Society  of  History  and  Antiquities ; 
and  these  honors  he  had  a  claim  to,  apart  from  his  birth.  He 
was  a  well-informed  archaeologist. 

The  London  Court  Journal  says  ;  “  A  novel  species  of  drink 
has  been  imported  from  America  which  is  somewhat  serious  in 
its  effects.  -Active  inquiries  have  been  set  on  foot,  and  it  has 
been  ascertained  that  in  several  placesj  this  terrible  chemical 
combination  is  sold  at  a  low  price.  This  liquid  compound  has 
the  effect  of  producing  the  most  fearful  and  rapid  brain  excite¬ 
ment.  It  has  the  effect  of  not  only  making  those  who  drink  it 
demented,  but  also  of  producing  temporary  paralysis  of  the 
limbs  and  frequently  utter  unconsciousness."  This  is  making  a 
great  ado  over  the  grade  of  whiskey  usually  consumed  by  good 
Americans. 

There  are  114  cafds-concerts  in  Paris  of  various  degrees  of 
respectability  and  harmony-power.  The  artists  are  generally 
paid  from  three  to  five  francs  per  evening.  The  most  curious  , 
of  all  these  is  the  “  Bird’s  Concerts,”  because  held  in  an  out-of- 
the-way  street  of  that  name,  and  fortunately  held  not  far  from 
Pdre  La  Chaise  cemetery.  The  patrons  of  the  establishment  are 
rag-pickers,  prodigies,  infant  and  adult,  out  of  work,  and  beg¬ 
gars  jolly  and  sad.  For  one  sou  customers  have  the  use  of  a 
hre  and  gridiron  to  cook  any  kind  of  animat  food  —  some  very 
strange  specimens  of  which  are  produced ;  wine  is  supplied  at 
six  sous  the  quart ;  bear  in  mind  wine  is  prepared  from  every¬ 
thing  in  France,  even  from  grapes.  After  dinner  the  guests  can 
pass  into  the  concert-room,  where  volunteers  from  the  spectators 
assist  the  artists. 

Gustave  Dor6  has  set  himself  the  task  of  illustrating 
Shakespeare.  The  plays  in  which  he  makes  a  commencement 
are  to  be  the  “  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream  ”  and  “  Macbeth.” 
The  costume  as  regards  the  former  is  plain  sailing,  being  purely 
of  a  fanciful  character;  but  the  realism  of  the  painter  finds  itself 
somewhat  embarrassed  with  regard  to  the  costume  of  the  latter. 
Friends  have  been  for  some  time  ransacking  authorities  here  tor 
him,  without  any  very  satisfactory  result.  The  only  thing  that 
Appears  clear  is  that  the  Highland  costume,  as  we  now  know  it. 


was  not  worn  by  Macbeth,  Banquo,  and  the  other  male 
dramatis  persona.  The  stage  costume  of  Macbeth  represents  the 
individual  as  a  pleasant  mixture  of  a  conventional  Highland 
chieftain,  a  Roman  legionary,  and  a  soldier  of  Cromwell ;  but 
this  will  not  do  for  Dord. 

A  CURIOUS  dinner  was  recently  given  at  one  of  the  principal 
restaurants  in  Paris.  Thirteen  covers  had  been  laid,  but  to  the 
surprise  of  the  waiters  a  single  guest  made  his  appearance,  who, 
after  pushing  twelve  chairs  close  to  the  table,  as  if  they  were  en¬ 
gaged,  quietly  sat  down  and  dined  alone.  The  mystery  was 
afterwards  explained.  Twenty  years  ago  thirteen  friends  — 
amongst  whom  were  Alfred  de  Musset,  Thdophile  Gautier, 
Count  de  Flehac,  etc.  —  met  at  the  restaurant  in  question,  and 
agreed  to  dine  together  every  year  on  the  same  day,  keeping  the 
places  of  those  who  had  died,  as  if  their  guests  were  to  be  pres¬ 
ent.  The  next  year  they  were  only  eleven  in  number,  two  years 
after  ten,  then  seven,  and  so  on.  The  last  but  one  was  Count 
de  Fiavigny,  who  lately  departed  this  life.  The  solitary  guest 
at  present  was  M.  Rubelles,  a  painter  of  some  repute,  aged 
eignty-four. 

Some  curious  particulars  regarding  the  Pope’s  wardrobe  are 
given  by  the  Neue  Freie  Presse.  The  head  of  the  Roman 
Church  adheres  strictly  to  ancient  tradition  in  respect  of  the 
color  of  his  attire,  which  consists  of  a  white  cassock  with  a  nar¬ 
row  collar  and  wide  sleeves,  and  a  purple  cloak  cut  in  a  circular 
shape.  The  material  varies  in  thickness  according  to  the  sea¬ 
son.  In  consequence  of  an  inveterate  habit  of  snuff  taking  his 
Holiness  requires  five  or  six  white  cassocks  during  the  year,  each 
of  which  costs  about  four  hundred  francs.  In  winter  the  Pope 
wears  white  silk  stockings  over  fine  thread  and  in  summer  mixed 
cotton  and  silk.  These  are  supplied  by  a  well-known  house  in 
Verviers  which  charges  twenty-four  francs  a  pair  for  the  hose. 
The  red  mantle  costs  no  less  than  eight  hundred  francs.  The 
slippers,  of  fine  red  cloth  embroidered  with  fine  gold,  and  orna¬ 
mented  with  a  cross,  are  worth  from  one  hundred  and  twenty 
francs  to  one  hundr^  and  forty  francs.  The  Pope  requires  six 
of  these  for  the  year  ;  twenty-four  pairs  are  besides  always  kept 
in  his  wardrobe,  and  the  chamberlains  are  forbidden  to  give  them 
away  when  cast  off,  though  many  eagerly  covet  the  honor  of 
their  possession. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  London  Athenceum  says  Disraeli’s 
famous  epigram  upon  the  critics  must  have  been  suggested  by  a 
passage  m  one  of  Walter  Savage  Landor’s  “  Imagina^  Con¬ 
versations.”  The  following  passages  occur  in  the  first  Conver¬ 
sation  between  Southey  and  Porson,  which  was  published  in 
1824  :  “  Those  who  have  failed  as  painters  turn  picture-cleaners ; 
those  who  have  failed  as  writers  turn  reviewers.”  “  The  readi¬ 
est-made  critics  are  cut-down  poets.”  Another  correspondent 
writing  to  the  same  journal  says :  In  connection  with  Mr.  Dis¬ 
raeli’s  famous  sneer  at  the  critics,  referred  to  in  last  week’s 
Athenceum,  it  may  be  interesting  to  note  a  much  older  and  more 
pointed  parallelism  than  the  one  quoted  from  Balzac.  In  Dry- 
den’s  dedicatory  preface  to  the  third  volume  of  his  Miscellany 
Poems,  printed  in  1693,  the  following  epigrammatic  observations 
occur,  amid  some  forcible  characteristic  criticism :  “  Ill  writers 
are  usually  the  sharpest  censors ;  for  they  (as  the  best  poet  and 
the  best  patron  said). 

When  in  the  full  perfection  of  decay. 

Turn  vinegar  and  come  again  in  play. 

Thus  the  corruption  of  a  poet  is  the  generation  of  a  critic ;  I 
mean  of  a  critic  in  the  general  acceptation  of  this  age,  for  for¬ 
merly  they  were  quite  another  species  of  men  !  ”  It  is  further 
on  in  the  same  preface  that  we  find,  “  Who  had  not  rather  be 
that  Homer  than  this  Scaliger  ?  ”  If  Mr.  Disraeli  had  not  read 
Dryden  previous  to  the  composition  of  “  Lothair,”  the  coinci¬ 
dence  is  certainly  a  curious  one ;  if  he  had,  it  seems  so  much  in 
his  favor  as  contrasted  with  the  apparent  practice  of  the  bulk  of 
English  readers 

Speakino  of  Gen.  Lew  Wallace’s  romance,  the  London 
Athenceum  says  :  “  In  ‘  The  Fair  God  ’  we  have,  we  believe,  the 
first  work  of  General  Lewis  Wallace,  known  hitherto  only  as  a 
dashing  officer  in  the  American  war,  treating  in  a  solid  fashion 
of  the  fali  of  the  Aztec  power  of  Montezuma  at  the  hands  of 
Hernan  Cortes.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  ‘The  Fair  God’ 
is  one  of  the  most  powerful  historical  novels  that  we  have  ever  read. 
It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  us  to  be  able  to  write  these  words  after 
the  exposures  which  we  have  lately  made  of  the  absolute  worth¬ 
lessness  of  many  much  belauded  American  novels  of  the  last 
six  months.  Our  impression  is  that  ‘  The  Fair  God '  must  have 
taken  General  Wallace  years  to  write.  The  elaboration  here 
and  there  is  ^almost  painful  the  opening,  like  |that  of  most 
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archteological  novels,  is  dull,  bnt  the  scene  where,  in  the  sun¬ 
rise,  Montezuma  reads  his  fate;  the  dance-scene ;  and  the  enttr 
of  the  Spaniards  to  the  capital,  are  drawn  in  a  style  of  which 
we  think  few  living  writers  capable  ;  and  the  battles  are  Homeric 
in  their  grandeur.  There  is  nothing,  indeed,  bad  in  General 
Wallace’s  book  except  his  Preface.  Cortes  and  Guatamozin 
live,  and  the  Mfbole  of  the  characters  breathe  the  spirit  of  ancient 
Mexico.  As  a  romantic  treatment  of  the  history  of  a  beaten 
cause,  ‘  The  Fair  God  ’  is  equal  to  ‘  Rienzi.’  ” 

The  Volo  correspondent  of  the  fmparctal  gives  the  following 
particulars  of  the  death  of  Tako  Arvanitaki,  the  brigand  and 
murderer  of  the  English  travellers  at  Marathon.  Arvanitaki, 
it  seems,  fell  a  victim  to  the  treachery  of  an  accomplice.  Until 
recently  no  person  would  have  been  found  daring  enough  to  be¬ 
tray  the  haunts  of  the  robbers  who  infested  Thessaly.  For  the 
authorities  from  some  inexplicable  motive  imprisoned  all  those 
who  thought  to  do  a  service  by  giving  information  against  the 
brigands.  Their  informers  incurred  double  risk ;  if  they  escaped 
the  vengeance  of  the  brigands,  they  were  safe  to  be  arrested  by 
the  authorities.  Lately,  however,  on  the  arrival  of  General  Mehe- 
met  Ali  Pasha,  the  singular  state  of  affairs  underwent  a  change.  1 
The  first  care  of  the  Turkish  general  was  to  offer  a  handsome 
reward  for  any  information  which  might  \pad  to  the  apprehen-  I 
■ion  of  robbers ;  and  it  was  thus  that  Arvanitaki  was  Defrayed 
by  one  of  the  persons  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  giving  him 
food  and  shelter  in  his  own  cottage.  On  the  brigand  paying  a 
visit  to  his  friend  the  other  day,  the  latter,  who  had  already  laid 
his  plans,  informed  him  that  the  troops  were  aware  of  his  hiding- 

fdace,  and  were  about  to  surround  him,  but  added  that  he  would 
ead  him  and  his  followers,  sixteen  in  number,  to.a  neighboring 
thicket,  where  they  might  lie  in  security  till  the  departure  of  the 
soldiers.  Having  indicated  to  Tako  the  place  where  he  was  to 
hide,  the  man  left  him  with  the  promise  of  keeping  him  in-, 
formed  as  to  the  movement  of  the  troops,  and  then  went 
straightway  and  gave  the  alarm  to  a  yuzbashi  in  command  of  a 
company  of  soldiers  stationed  in  the  neighborhood.  The  sol¬ 
diers  were  to  recognize  Arvanitaki  by  the  color  of  his  fousta- 
nella,  which  was  white,  the  robber  having  exchanged  the  gray 
garment  usually  worn  by  himself  and  his  companions,  and 
which  he  had  tom  in  the  bushes,  with  one  belonging  to  his 
treacherous  host.  The  brigands  perceived  the  snare  into  which 
they  had  fallen  too  late  to  make  their  escape.  They  made  a 
desperate  resistance,  but  several  of  them  were  eventually  killed, 
and  Tako  Arvanitaki  fell  pierced  by  nine  bullets.  His  head 
was  immediately  hacked  off  by  the  soldiers,  who  in  their  eager¬ 
ness  to  secure  the  body  of  the  chief,  allowed  his  surviving  com¬ 
panions  to  make  their  escape.  The  head  of  Tako  was  sent  to 
Yannina,  where  it  was  identified  by  many  people  familiar  with 
the  features  of  the  deceased  ruffian. 

The  Spectator,  in  the  course  of  an  article  on  “  Imagination  in 
Money  Matters,”  says  :  There  is  something  very  ^d,  almost 
inexplicable,  about  the  way  in  which  English  imagination  works 
in  relation  to  the  money  market.  As  a  rule,  our  countrymen 
are  not  timid  about  their  money,  are  almost  reckless  in  leaving 
property  unguarded,  and  do  not  know  how  to  hoard ;  but  they 
are  at  heart  wonderfully  distrustful  of  the  city,  or  it  may  m 
merely  ignorant.  The  moment  anything  goes  wrong  there, 
they  are  ready  to  carry  sacks  of  coin  on  their  shoulders  right 
through  Thieves’  Yard,  so  that  the^  may  but  get  out  of  estab¬ 
lishments  they  have  trasted  all  their  lives,  and  trasted  justifia¬ 
bly.  They  would  be  patient,  probably,  in  any  other  case,  but 
the  thought  of  losing  money  by  a  bank  seems  to  be  too  much 
for  them,  and  the^r  skulk  just  as  the^  do  before  a  tooth-drawer. 
It  may  be  that  a  little  vanity  enters  into  the  fear  the^  feel,  a  dis¬ 
like  of  seeming  to  be  less  far-sighted  than  their  neighbors,  less 
prudent  and  well-managing;  but  the  main  element  in  monetary 
panic,  as  far  as  it  affects  private  persons,  is  fear,  often  the 
stronger  the  more  unreasonable  it  is.  They  cannot  g;et  rid  of 
it,  trust  the  most  exaggerated  statements,  and  as  every  banker 
has  seen,  apply  the  big  words  of  the  city  creditors,  —  words  per¬ 
fectly  justified  where  they  are  intends  to  apply,  —  to  affairs 
with  which  they  have  really  not  the  smallest  connection.  Ar¬ 
gument  is  perfectlv  useless  in  such  cases,  just  as  it  is  when  a 
theatre  is  on  fire.  ’The  dread  spreads  like  a  panic  among  a  mob, 
as  if  the  mere  number  of  the  people  endangered  increased  the 
individual’s  fear  of  his  own  danger,  and  finally  there  is  a  stam¬ 
pede,  with  no  result  except  an  enormous  number  of  unnecessary 
victims.  Even  their  faith  in  the  customary  seems  to  fail.  They 
know  perfectly  well  that  no  government  has  ever  dared  to  let 
things  go  too  far,  they  know  that  Mr.  Gladstone  never  himself 
makes  financial  blunders,  and  they  know  that  an  English  panic 
of  that  kind  —  for  the  fall  of  a  house  like  Overend  Gurneys  was 
quite  a  differcut  matter  —  will  last,  if  it  comes  at  all,  but  a- day 
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or  two,  and  still  they  are  as  frightened  as  if  they  were  bill  dis¬ 
counters.  All  reasonableness  seems  to  desert  them,  and  men 
who  will  stand  a  far  heavier  attack  in  th'e  way  of  ordinary  Ion 
behave  like  a  Southern  people  with  the  cholera  among  them. 
They  all  fancy  they  have  got  it,  or  will  get  it,  whereas  it  keeps 
its  averages  as  regularly  as  any  other  disease,  and  does  not  kill 
half  as  many  praple  as  malaria  will.  Sit  still,  is  the  best  order 
for  quiet  folk  in  a  time  of  citj  crisis,  but  it  is  given  with  no 
more  effect  than  the  same  order  in  a  fire.  Everyb^y  is  blinded 
by  that  curious  intellectual  selfishness  which  is  not  o'f  the  heart, 
but  of  the  brain,  till  he  thinks  himself  the  very  object  of  the 
fire,  and  jumps  out  of  the  window,  with  the  most  total  forget¬ 
fulness  that  his  staircase  is  of  stone. 


SOME  NEW  POEMS  BY  W.  W.  STORY. 
I.  — HORNING  IN  SPRING. 

LOVE. 

How  sweet  is  this  grove. 

With  its  delicate  odors 
Of  earth  and  of  air  I 
How  soft  are  the  shadows 
That  sleep  on  the  sward  I 
Here,  love,  let  us  rest  I 

How  tender  the  hues. 

Like  the  bloom  on  the  plum. 

Of  the  far  dreaming  mountains. 

That  sleep  on  the  sk^  I 
How  faint  the  dim  distance. 

Through  long  silent  vistas 
Of  thick-thronging  trees ! 

Look,  love,  as  the  breeze  lifts 
And  whispers  among  them. 

The  leaves  all  alive 
In  the  dickering  sunlight 
Stir,  murmur,  and  talk. 

List,  love,  how  the  brooklet 
Is  talking  and  telling 
Its  petulant  troubles 
Amid  the  lush  grasses. 

Around  the  wet  stones. 

How  tender  and  dear 
Is  this  beautiful  dav. 

All  fresh  with  the  beauty 
And  grace  of  the  spring  I 
None  ever  was  like  it  — 

None  ever  before. 

And  none  ever  could  be  . 

Till  love  lent  its  spell  1 

A  spirit  is  moving 
Around  us  unseen. 

It  haunts  with  its  presence 
This  delicate  air. 

And  draws  us  forever 
With  mystical  sway. 

Till  sweet  silent  longings. 

Stream  forth  from  the  heart. 

As  the  odors  that  stream 
From  the  buds  and  the  blossoms 
At  touch  of  the  spring. 

Oh,  lean  on  my  breast,  love  I 
Look  into  my  eyes  ! 

All  nature  breathes  love  I 
O  time,  do  not  pass  I 
Stay  with  us,  —  stay  with  us, 

0  beautiful  day ! 

Stay,  exquisite  dream  ! 

For  it  is  but  a  dream 
What  we  feel  and  we  see. 

A  hand  —  a  rude  noise 
In  a  moment  might  wake  us. 

And  drive  it  away. 

Oh,  keep  us  suspended 
’Twixt  heaven  and  earth, 

Half  soul  and  half  sense, 
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And  break  not  the  dream  ! 

For  the  sounds  and  the  sights 
Like  our  lives  are  ideal, 

Or  only  half  real 
And  half  disembodied. 

And  under  a  spell. 

Are  all  things  enchanted 
In  life  and  in  nature  f 
Ah  yes  —  for  we  love. 

In  the  trees,  in  the  flowers, 

In  the  brook,  in  the  stones. 

Is  a  spirit  imprisoned 
That  calls  to  the  soul. 

That  prays  us  to  free  it 
And  longs  to  come  forth. 

Yet  vainly  we  struggle 
To  break  the  enchantment. 

And  vainly  we  listen 
To  catch  what  it  says  — 

Too  distant,  too  subtle. 

Too  flne  for  our  sense. 

Is  the  music  that  calls  us. 

That  haunts  and  torments  us. 
Still  fleeing  before  us. 

Still  taunting  us  on. 

Say,  what  can  we  answer  1 
Oh,  where  is  the  charm 
That  can  break  the  enchantment, 
Unloose  the  bound  spirit. 

And  give  us  the  key 
To  the  silence  —  not  silence, 

The  beauty  and  grace 

That  keeps  hiding  and  taunting 

The  innermost  soul  ? 

0  love  !  in  our  loving 
Still  something  we  want. 

For  I  cannot  be  utterly  yours. 
Nor  you  mine  — 

For  we  cannot  o’erleap,  love,  . 
The  bound  that  divides  us. 

And  our  souls  and  our  senses 
Fall  back  on  themselves  — 

For  we  cannot  express,  love. 
What  throbs  so  within  us. 

And  we  sink  back  to  silence. 

So  vain  is  our  speech. 

O  love  !  I  so  love  you, 

I  would  we  could  merge 
To  one  spirit,  one  body, 

With  no  mine  and  thine  — 

'  To  a  union  so  perfect. 

So  close  and  so  single. 

That  naught  could  divide  us 
Again  into  two. 


II.  ETENINO  IN  SUUHER. 

DOUBT. 

0  LOVE  of  mine,  we  sit  beneath  this  tree. 

We  smile,  and  all  is  exquisite  to  see; 

The  muon,  the  earth,  the  heavens  are  all  so  fair,  — 
The  very  centre  of  the  world  are  we. 

And  yet,  ’neath  all  our  happiness,  there  lie 
Dim  doubts  and  fears,  forever  lurking  nigh  ; 

We  are  so  happy  now,  one  moment’s  space. 

Then  Love,  and  Life,  and  all  take  wing  and  fly. 

Where  shall  we  he  a  hundred  years  from  now  1 
Where  were  we  but  a  hundred  years  ago  1 
Behind,  before,  there  hangs  a  solemn  veil,  — 

What  was,  or  shall  be,  neither  do  we  know. 

A  passing  gleam,  called  Life,  is  o’er  ns  thrown. 
Then  swift  we  flit  into  the  dark  unknown ; 

As  we  have  come  we  go,  —  no  voice  comes  back 
From  that  deep  silence  where  we  wend  alone. 


Stay  !  star!  O  ever-fleeing  Time,  thy  flight ! 

Make  this  one  happy  moment  infinite ; 

Now,  while  we  touch  the  heavens,  and  stand  on  earth, 

And  Love  makes  mystical  all  sound  and  sight. 

No  I  the  sad  moon,  so  plaintive  and  so  fair, 

Hath  seen  how  many  here  as  now  we  are. 

As  happy  in  their  perfectness  of  love,  — 

And  seen,  unmoved,  as  many  in  despair. 

She  will  arise,  and  through  the  darkling  trees 
Gaze  down,  as  now,  through  countless  centuries. 

While  other  lovers  here  shall  breathe  their  vows. 

When  we  have  vanished  like  this  passing  breeze. 

O  dreadful  mystery !  Thought  beats  its  wings. 

And  strains  against  the  utmost  bound  of  things, 

And  drops  exhausted  back  to  earth  again. 

And  moans,  distressed  by  vague  imaginings. 

Each  to  himself,  in  all  his  hopes  and  dreams. 

The  very  centre  of  creation  seems ; 

And  death  and  blank  annihilation  each 
As  some  impossible  vague  terror  deems. 

Yet,  of  the  countless  myriads  that  have  gone. 

The  countless  myriads  that  are  coming  on. 

Are  all  immortal  ?  Ah  !  the  thought  recoils 
^  From  that  vpst  crowd  of  living,  and  sinks  down. 

But  what  if  all  in  all  be  now  and  here  '> 

The  rest,  illusions  shaped  by  hope  or  fear,  — 

And  thou  and  I,  with  all  our  life  and  love. 

End  like  this  insect  that  is  fluttering  near? 

If  Virtue  be  a  cheat,  a  child  to  sooth. 

And  heaven  a  lie,  invented  but  in  ruth. 

To  hide  the  horror  of  eternal  death,  — 

'Knowing  that  madness  would  be  bom  of  Troth? 

Who  knows  ?  who  knows  ?  Since  God  hath  shut  the  door 
That  opens  out  into  the  waste  before. 

Vainly  we  peep  and  pry,  vainly  we  talk. 

And  vain  is  all  our  logic  and  our  lore. 

What  will  be,  will  be,  though  we  lan^h  or  weep  ; 

Love  is  the  happy  dream  of  Life's  brief  sleep. 

And  iTe  shall  wake  at  last,  and  know  —  or  else 
In  death’s  kind  arms  find  slumber  —  dreamless  —  deep. 

Ah,  love  !  what  then  is  left  to  ns  but  Trust 
That  somewhat  in  us  shall  survive  our  dust ; 

That  heaven  shall  be  at  last —  and  life  and  love 
Be  purified  of  all  earth’s  dregs  and  must  ? 

Then  let  our  life  and  thought  no  more  be  vext 
By  this  dark  problem  —  nor  our  hearts  perplext 
To  solve  the  secret  that  torments  us  here ; 

Love  is  earth’s  heaven  —  and  we  will  wait  the  next. 


in.  TWIUOHT  IN  WINTEB. 


DESPA  tX. 

Once  more  I  stand  beneath  this  spreading  beech. 
Where  talking,  dreaming,  loving,  we  have  lain 
So  many  a  happy  day. 

Now  thou  art  gone  beyond  thought’s  utmost  reach. 
Beyond  the  joy  we  knew,  the  love,  the  pain. 

Out  on  the  dim  dark  way. 

The  problem  is  resolved  for  thee,  but  I, 

Crushed,  questioning,  despairing,  still  remain. 

And  nothing  thou  wilt  say. 

Is  love  so  weak  thou  dost  not  heed  my  cry  ? 

Is  memory  so  vanishing,  so  vain. 

That  death  wipes^ll  away  ? 
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O  cruel  tecret,  wilt  thou  ne’er  be  told  1 
O  torturing  Nature,  that  wast  once  a  bliss, 

Voucl&afed  in  love  to  us. 

Why  hast  thou  kept  those  perifdied  joys  of  oid. 

Those  hours  and  days  of  vanished  happiness, 

To  sting  me  with  them  thus  ? 

Let  me  forget  I  oh,  blind  these  eyes  that  look 
Forever  backward  to  that  happy  past. 

Behind  her  grave  that  lies  I 
Oh,  hold  not  up  that  sad  pathetic  book 
Of  love’s  sweet  records  1  In  that  grave  be  cast 
Those  torturing  memories. 

Let  me  forget  I  Ah,  how  can  I  forget  ? 

And  what  were  life  without  that  tender  pain. 

So  deep,  and  oh,  so  sad  t 
No ;  rather  let  these  sorrowing  eyes  be  wet 
With  endless  useless  tears,  than  e’er  again 
With  heartless  smiles  be  glad  I 

The  blast  among  the  moaning  branches  grieves. 

And  frozen  is  the  laughter  of  the  brook  — 

Death  on  the  cold  earth  lies. 

All  fallen  are  my  joys,  like  these  glad  leaves. 

Through  whose  green  haunts  of  song  the  summer  shook 
Odors  and  melodies. 


Let  me  bef^ne  I  my  thoughts  are  wild  and  hard. 
By  grief  distracted,  shivered,  shattered,  tom 
In  struggles  fierce  and  vain  — 

And  like  loose  strings  to  tones  discordant  jarred. 
Are  all  those  sweet  remembrances  forlorn. 

That  thrill  through  heart  and  brain. 

Farewell  I  upon  this  life  I  turn  my  back. 

Nothing  the  world  can  give  is  good  to  me, 

A  taint  on  all  things  lies. 

Joys  are  all  poisons  —  life  an  endless  rack. 

And  this  fair  earth,  that  was  a  heaven  with  thee. 
Is  hideous  to  my  eyes. 


A  MESSAGE. 

Orat  Sea,  that  ripplest  towards  yon  Kentish  cliff  I 
I  have  a  message  for  thee,  ere  we  part : 

Sitting  off  shore  within  this  little  skiff, 

I  trust  thee  with  the  secret  of  my  heart. 

Crowding  all  sail,  a  gallant  ship  glides  past ; 

Oh  I  that  I  walked  her  deck,  and  oh  I  that  she 
Might  still  steer  southwards,  bringing  me  at  last 
Unto  the  land-locked  Mediterranean  Sea. 


Intrude  not  on  one  bright  day’s  happiness  ; 

Sometimes  at  eve  approach  her  lonely  hour. 
Venturing  her  bosom  softly  to  oppress 
With  feelings  whereof  mine  now  owns  the  power. 

The  yearning  for  the  one  beloved  and  far, 

Tbe  confident  hope  of  jopr  which  comes  not  yet ; 
Yes  I  set  thy  dark  wave  with  a  quiet  star 
Of  hope  —  that  we  may  meet  as  we  have  met. 

Tell  her  my  heart  with  loss  of  her  can  know 
No  loss  of  love ;  that  absence  changes  me 
Less  than  the  storms  and  tides  which  come  and 
Alter  the  deep  and  everlasting  sea  1 


MADEIRA. 

How  strangely  on  that  haunted  mom 
Was  from  the  West  a  vision  born, 
Madeira  from  the  blue! 

Sweet  heavens  I  how  fairy-like  and  fair 
Those  headlands  shaped  themselves  in  air. 
That  magic  mountain  grew  I 

I  clomb  the  hills ;  but  where  was  gone 
The  illusion  and  the  joy  thereon. 

The  glamour  and  the  gleam  f 
My  nameless  need  I  hardly  wist. 

And  missing  knew  not  what  I  missed. 
Bewildered  in  a  dream. 

And  then  I  found  her ;  ah,  and  then 
On  amethystine  glade  and  glen 
The  soft  light  shone  anew  ; 

On  windless  labyrinths  of  pine. 

Seaward,  and  past  the  gray  sea-line. 

To  isles  beyond  the  view. 

’Twas  something  pensive,  'twas  a  sense 
Of  solitude,  of  innocence. 

Of  bliss  that  once  had  been  ; 
Interpretress  of  earth  and  skies. 

She  looked  with  visionary  eyes 
The  Spirit  of  the  scene. 

Oh  not  again,  oh  never  more 
I  must  assail  the  enchanted  shore. 

Nor  these  regrets  destroy, 

Which  still  my  hidden  heart  possess 
With  dreams  too  dear  for  moumfulness. 
Too  vanishing  for  joy. 


For  there,  along  the  Algiers  coast,  floats  fair 
A  little  vessel,  with  a  freight  above 
The  treasures  of  these  fleets :  the  gentle  air 
That  fans  the  sails  is  breathed  by  her  I  love. 

Her  pleasure-yacht  glides  on  from  bay  to  bay. 

Bearing  her  farther  from  me ;  but  still  thou, 

O  Sea  I  art  with  her  always  on  her  way. 

Beside  her,  as  thou  art  beside  me  now. 

A  thousand  miles  thy  waves  have  parted  us  I 
Yet,  since  they  roll  the  same  from  me  to  her, 

1  love  to  think  thou  dost  unite  us  thus ; 

And  now,  I  charge  thee,  be  my  messenger. 

Choose  some  sweet  night-hour,  when  the  stars  are  bright 
Above  her  head,  when  all  thy  waters  round 
Are  tuned  and  touched  with  music  and  with  light,— 
Then  be  thy  charm  upon  her  spirit  bound : , 

Then  take  her  being  in  a  tender  thrall ; 

And  when  she,  sighing,  yields  to  its  control, 

Do  thou  her  lover  to  her  thoughts  recall : 

Speak  for  me  to  her  gracious,  gentle  soul  1 


Oh  sudden  heaven  I  superb  surprise  1 
Oh  day  to  dream  again  1 

Oh  Spanish  eyebrows,  Spanish  eyes. 
Voice  and  allure.s  of  Spain  I 

No  answering  glance  her  glances  seek. 
Her  smile  no  suitor  knows ; 

That  lucid  pallor  of  her  cheek 
Is  lovelier  than  the  rose ; 

But  when  she  wakens,  when  she  stirs. 
And  life  and  love  b^in. 

How  blaze  those  amorous  eyes  of  hers. 
And  what  a  god  within  ! 

I  saw  her  heart’s  arising  strife. 

Half  eager,  half  afraid ; 

I  paused ;  I  would  not  wake  to  life 
The  tinted  marhle  maid. 

But  starlike  through  my  dreams  shall  go. 
Pale,  with  a  fiery  train. 

The  Spanish  glory,  Spanish  glow. 

The  passion  which  is  Spain. 


